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THE REVOLT OF THE MAJORITY, 


A CONDITION of society absolutely new in history has within 
the memory of living men been evolved from the slowly unfold- 
ing institutions of the past. The changes have been not only 
rapid and great; they are world-wide and revolutionary. 

Changes have often occurred before; none were ever so big 
with consequences to the human race. The ancien régime, with 
its incomparable culture and splendor at the top, and that in- 
describable creature, half human and half dirt, at the bottom, fell 
into ruins, with the indescribable creature at the top. The revo- 
lutionary movements of 1848 shook the conscience and disturbed 
the equilibrium of the civilized world. But these upheavals 
were local and unimportant compared with the social forces 
which are now setting a world in motion, and which will at the 
beginning of the twentieth century leave unchanged no institu- 
tion with which the nineteenth century began. 

The causes of these changes are of modern origin. They are in 
their operation co-extensive with society. And yet, their conse- 
quences were not foreseen, cannot now be foreseen, and certain- 
ly cannot now be controlled by those who have let them loose. 
Other revolutions have had relation to specific grievances, have 
had local centers and organizations, and have trusted to the 


usual weapons of external attack and defense. This one attacks 
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from within and beneath the government, the church, the insti- 
tution of property, and the estate of civilization itself. 

The illustrations of the new course of events are to be found 
everywhere, and the tendencies are all in the same direction. 
Every institution of human society is on the defensive, changing 
or resisting tendencies to change. Modern society begins, “ by 
the grace of God,” with the absolute ruler on the throne. Then 
come the people, who say, “ We will submit to be ruled only by 
law ;” then, “ We will choose our own rulers;” then, “ We will 
rule ourselves ;” then, “ Let every man do that which is right in 
his own eyes.” In the church were first priests, self-appointed 
by inward promptings, admitted to be of divine origin by the 
people, who submitted to a rule, sternly indifferent to their tem- 
poral necessities. Then men claim the right to choose their own 
priests, then to be their own priests, then to dispense with the 
function altogether. Property also, the earth and its treasures, 
once admitted to be the inheritance of the fortunate ones who 
were in possession, especially the rulers of the earth, was first 
modified, then challenged, then claimed as being the inheritance 
of the people, who, it is charged, have through all these ages been 
defrauded of their rights. 

In the history of every institution we find change in the 
direction of less consideration for those who are strong in their 
intelligence and prosperity, and more self-assertion on the part 
of those who are strong in their numbers and the aggregation of 
physical forces. There is less fear of the church, less respect for 
government, and less regard for the ancient traditions of right in 
property. 

Socialism, communism, nihilism, anarchism are only specific 
and unusual forms of a new feeling which has spread throughout 
the world, affecting even barbarous and half-civilized races, and, 
within the borders of civilization, profoundly moving that great 
majority, the less fortunate, less cultivated, and always discon- 
tented members of society. Among them the suspicion has be- 
come general that there is a class, small in numbers and really 
poor in resources (were it not for the consent of the many to 
serve them), who from time immemorial have administered the 
affairs of civilization, directed its course, and taken to themselves 
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its benefits. There is a suspicion that all forms of religion, gov- 
ernment, and social organization are wrongly related to the uni- 
versal welfare under the new conditions of progress. 

We need not search long to find the causes of these momen- 
tous changes. One can scarcely find a ‘‘modern improvement” 
that is not a cause. Commerce, the greatest of civilizers, is also 
the greatest of levelers) To pagan nations it carries benefits, 
tempered with vices, and those whom the benefits do not im- 
prove, the vices destroy. The uncivilized, the half civilized, and 
the unprogressive nations fear civilization more than they respect 
it. Commerce for its own purposes has used steam and electric 
machinery, but the steam-engine and the telegraph have played 
their employers a trick. They have let out the well-guarded 
secrets of civilization. Secrets which once made the fortunes of 
priesthoods, philosophers, guilds, dynasties, and nations have 
now become the common property of the world. Familiarity 
has bred contempt. 

Heretofore it has been customary even in a democracy to 
trust a small class to rule. It was commonly thought that the 
best and wisest men ought to be at the top of society, and that 
from their goodness and wisdom benefits would descend through 
all the ranks of life. A change of tone is now clearly manifest. 
Although not yet openly stated by all, or even by many clearly 
perceived, the real grievance of the new democracy is manifest 
in the belief that even the wisest and the best cannot be trusted 
to govern other men. Give them power, is the charge, and be- 
ing human, they will govern not in the interest of the multitude 
but of the good and the wise. From the beginning of recorded 
time, they say these classes have had their goodness and wisdom, 
their knowledge and their skill, and they have kept them to 
themselves, the secrets of a close corporation. 

Once it was held that what was good for the top of society 
was also good for the bottom. That belief is also challenged. It is 
held, and increasingly vast numbers are now acting accordingly, 
that ignorant, poor, hard-working men and women have needs 
unknown to their superiors, and know better than they where 
the real pinch of poverty, ignorance, and hard work comes for 
themselves and their children ; and they, taking the world to- 
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gether, being greatly in the majority, propose to take the man- 
agement of the affairs of this world into their own hands, and, 
for a time at least, try the experiment of a real democracy. 

Against the church the cry, and it is an exceedingly bitter 
cry, is that by its authority the wise and good have through all 
these ages been taking their good things in this life, meanwhile 
exhorting the less fortunate to wait for the rewards and compen- 
sations of another and a better world. One of the most significant 
indications of the social revolution now going on is the clearly 
announced intention of the majority to take their share of the 
good things now and let the next world take care of itself. The 
child who for years had watched with delight the annual civic 
display of fire-works from the roof of her father’s house, when 
allowed to see them near at hand, astonished and delighted by 
the unexpected splendors, exclaimed in disgust at her former 
satisfaction, “To think that I have been bamboozled all these 
years into believing that I was enjoying these things.” Her cry 
is the cry of the multitude to-day, and, right or wrong, that cry 
is to become historic. 

For twenty years Ruskin has been vainly asking the wise 
men of Great Britain to tell him the exact nature of his present 
right to the rents and profits of his father’s wine-shop. The 
multitude is asking what right the few hundred thousand who 
represent civilization have to the accumulated profits of the long 
labor of humanity. One peculiar result of modern progress is so 
conspicuous and absurd that it has been forced upon the atten- 
tion of the least observing and has helped on the revolution. 
The pirate has been restrained from his usual pursuits by civili- 
zation, but he has not been reformed, and he has gone into 
business. The genuine pirate of the old time was always an at- 
tractive character. He was energetic, bold, unscrupulous, rest- 
less; an animated character, who, driven back from his natural 
pursuit on the high seas, finding privateering an unstable trade 
and the less romantic profession of the highwayman unprofitable, 
did the next best thing, hired a lawyer and went into business. 
His career is known the world over. Every great commercial 
center has felt his influence. He has joined the church, taken 
high office, managed great trusts, been a banker, a broker, a railway 
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manager, a general custodian of the public funds and interests ; 
and the “army of the discontented” has been increased by that 
multitude which no man can number, who have been asking, not 
like Ruskin, what right they have to the fruits of their fathers’ 
labors, but rather, why, when the world has grown so rich, they 
have found their wealth suddenly transferring itself, as by some 
juggler’s trick, from their strong-boxes to the credit account of 
the respectable pirates whom modern civilization has furnished 
with amazing opportunities. They who feel most keenly, and 
most bitterly complain of the inequalities of progress, are not the 
wage-takers and manual laborers, but the great middle class, who 
appreciate at their full value the finer possibilities of the “ gentle 
life,” but are constantly crowded back by the strong and the un- 
scrupulous, Their complaint is that the pirate has the best 
chance, and they ask if there is not something wrong in a social 
estate which gives him the highest honors. 

Science is a disturbing force of the first magnitude. With im- 
proved means of communication with ‘all parts of the world, and 
greatly increased knowledge of man as he is, there has come in- 
telligence as to man as he was, which, true or false, has been 
more revolutionary in its effect than any similar announcement 
ever made. The doctrine of Evolution, with its conception of 
man as a creature yet unformed, an unknown possibility in the 
making, with its “struggle for existence,” its “survival of the 
fittest,” its brutish ancestry, and its inscrutable future, has com- 
pelled not merely a re-reading of the records of religion and a 
new interpretation of the archives of government, but it has also 
revolutionized science and philosophy in all their parts, and, 
what is more to our purpose, has given both to thinkers and 
workers a new hope and a deeper despair. 

There is a respect for man unknown before. There is a con- 
tempt for man which, while not new, was never before furnished 
with such arguments. The people never as now knew their 
strength and the possibilities of enjoyment, and never before 
were they so conscious of the obstacles to enjoyment. Most ob- 
servers seem to be looking for the effects of the new doctrines in 
the conspicuous places where they have been received and have 
openly wrought their appropriate changes on philosophical theo- 
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ries and religious systems. But these changes, great as they are, 
are insignificant compared with the effect produced upon those 
who scarcely know the meaning of these things at all. They are 
quick to feel whatever touches their lives, and no great move- 
ments of thought can fail to affect them. Philosophers quietly 
discuss “the struggle for existence ” as if it were some phenome- 
non of nature. But to those who are most affected by it, this 
phrase being interpreted means a “ fight,” in which the weaker 
party is to lose all that makes life worth living. 

The state of war between different classes of society is not 
new. But there is now a marked difference in the mood of the 
many who are on the losing side, a new suspicion and a new 
fear. Once men accused nature, fate, the gods, as the sources of 
their miseries. Then they tried by aid of philosophy and re- 
ligion to become resigned to the inevitable. Some of the most 
sublime portions of the literature of the ages have suddenly be- 
come antiquated because of the suspicion that neither nature, 
fate, nor God is reponsible for the worst ills which oppress the 
unfortunate. The struggle for existence, they say, is a fight of 
man against man, and not a fight of man with nature or any 
other invincible force. The strong and the knowing, the rich 
and the wise, they say, are surviving because they have the ad- 
vantages, and the advantages are not fore-ordained by divine 
decree, but won on the battle-field of life. Those who are per- 
manently on the wrong side of life must not merely suffer; 
they must go. There is, therefore, increase both of wrath and 
fear spreading among those who feel their weakness as they 
read the new beatitudes of the successful: Blessed are the wise, 
for the knowing shall have honor among men. Blessed are the 
rich, for they shall have greater abundance. Blessed are the 
happy, for they shall be good. Blessed are the strong, for they 
shall inherit the earth. 

To the inevitable men will submit. Submission becomes a 
sublime virtue when one believes himself to be accepting the 
hard necessity imposed by a higher power for a wise purpose. 
But when the obstacles to success are human beings, then the 
duty abruptly loses its sanction and falls into contempt. If, 
however, in competition with others, it is believed that all 
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comers have a fair chance, the difficulty may enhance the pleas- 
ure of exertion. But when, as now, vast numbers suspect that 
competition is useless, and that, work as hard as one may, the 
advantage is with his opponent, who, with money, machines, 
and power at his command, can crush out all opposition, then 
the struggle for existence becomes a tragedy, the darker because 
it is unlighted by any hope. 

Social science has wrought changes, and we begin to see 
that what we call charity has for a thousand years been little 
better than a box in which to catch the screenings of civilization, 
chaff which after all must go to the unquenchable fire which 
civilization keeps burning in its Gehenna, We begin to see that 
what might be the wheat we so treat in the growing that it also 
becomes the refuse of the threshing-floor. These facts we see, 
admit, and speculate upon. But what must these facts signify 
to those to whom they mean temporal damnation—they, the 
multitude, who live so near such ruin that they can speculate 
upon its possibility? To say that they are disturbed by such 
interpretations of life, but faintly describes the present mood of 
the millions of all nations who begin to regard their low estate 
as a worse evil than they thought, and one to be escaped lest 
they perish in it. 

Civilization is no doubt to the race a blessing; to the indi- 
vidual it may be a calamity. To whole classes and nations it 
may be a calamity. No progress is possible that does not in- 
volve destruction. But difficulties arise when the classes pre- 
pared for the sacrifice object to the rites. Undoubtedly there is 
just now an exaggerated fear and an irrational hope as to the 
probable results of progress. There has been a remarkable rais- 
ing of the standard of the general comfort, a general prosperity 
unknown before. Education has given all classes the ability to 
understand and appreciate the good things of the civilized life. 
But there are greater disparities of fortune than were ever pos- 
sible before among men and women of the same grade of in- 
tellectual culture; and there are apparent possibilities of per- 
manent social degradation for even cultivated people which are 
alarming to the many who are contemplating the probability 
that, with increase of concentrated power stored up in capital 
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and machinery, the “industrial age,” which Herbert Spencer so 
calmly anticipates, may be the age of “operatives,” when the 
great majority will be wage-takers. 

The new combinations of human beings, impossible hitherto, 
and now only showing the beginning of the possibilities in that 
direction, have their explanation in the new consciousness of 
the dangers of civilization to the classes which are not certain of 
surviving, and a still newer consciousness of the power of num- 
bers in real democracy. We are entering upon an epoch in the 
development of free institutions which is inevitable, but full of 
peril to every interest of mankind. Darwin and Spencer, Carlyle 
and Ruskin, Emerson and Wendell Phillips, Turgenieff and 
Tolstéi have not been talking about progress, struggle, human 
rights, the power of the people, the oppressions of the few and 
the wrongs of the many, without having an audience larger than 
they knew. As servants know what is going on behind closed 
doors and read the secrets of every household, so do even the 
uneducated know by subtle instinct what their betters are think- 
ing; and in this case, as the teachings concern themselves, they 
are “going to see about it.” 

The ruling classes up to this time have trusted to things 
which are no longer safe. The men of executive power know 
that certain things good for the world cannot be done without 
their help. But suppose the people say, “ Very well; we will 
do without those things until we learn to do them ourselves.” 
They who would greatly miss the best things of civilization are 
after all but a few hundred thousands, taking the whole world 
together. They who constitute the governing classes of all 
nations are about equally numerous. To the great majority 
who have no part in these things, it would seem like an im- 
provement of the general condition if they were abolished. It 
is not the fact that one is obliged to walk along the sea-shore 
that oppresses him. It is the carriage of his neighbor throwing 
its dust upon him, which suddenly reduces one to the plebeian 
rank and blights the landscape. The carriage he can do with- 
out. But the pleasures of pedestrianism will be increased for 


him if carriages run no more. To the men of executive power, 
therefore, the majority are beginning to say: “True, there are 
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some things we cannot do without you. But our chance of 
doing them with you in such a way as to benefit ourselves seems 
now so small that we will try awhile to get along without both 
you and them.” 

Rulers, ecclesiastics, captains of industry, and political econo- 
mists will mistake the facts if they omit to notice the operation 
of certain impulses of sentiment now working with strange 
power in the minds of the majority. The labor question is not 
wholly a question as to whether a man can and ought to live 
on $200 a year, which is more than the average income of the 
American individual. The religious question is not wholly a 
discussion of supernaturalism and the authority of the church. 
The political question is not wholly a contest between the law 
and the lawless. Whether it be a disease or a sign of vigorous 
life, there is a world fever of democracy new in history. The 
revolt of the majority means that information in regard to the 
vast benefits of civilization has reached to the bottom of society, 
and that the amazing progress of the last fifty years has at last 
made itself felt as a disturbing force in the common life of the 
many. The majority believe that a great fortune has fallen into 
the hands of mankind, and they are hurrying to call for their 
dividends. They are the more impatient because it is evident 
that great benefits have come to some classes, but have not in 
like proportion come to them. They want their share now. 
They cannot wait. Exhortations to patience have no effect. 
Patience means to them the next generation or the next world. 
Both are too far away, and in neither of them will they enjoy 
the specific blessings they are after. Something stands in their 
way. They have agreed that it is not nature, fate, nor God. 
What is it? Is it the state? Then the state must change or 
go. Is it the church? Then the church must change or go. 
Is it the social order? Then, because the social order cannot 
go, it must be revolutionized. “Something, we do not yet know 
what,” says the majority, “stands between us and a good which 
is attainable to some; if not to us, why not?” 

This attainable something now claimed by the majority is 
nothing less than the whole accumulated blessing, the total 
estate of humanity. It is only incidentally a question of money, 
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wages, and social advantage. Primarily it is a question as to 
that which lies back of all individual differences and present 
opportunities, the cause of the condition and opportunity; that 
which makes, for example, MacCullum More to be the Duke of 
Argyle, and his cousin, a Campbell of the same blood and quali- 
ties, a sheep farmer’s drudge in Australia. Even deeper than 
that goes the question and the discontent. There are whole 
classes and nations who believe that they have been robbed of 
prenatal and prehistoric privilege, so that they and their ances- 
tors were born to suffer wrong. 

Once men felt their wrongs in dull silence, now they feel 
them with an alertness of spirit, a certain catching enthusiasm 
for change which almost makes the man with a grievance the 
happier for it; and this bodes ill for those who stand in their 
way. This is not a question as to whether the republic is the 
ideal form of government, nor as to the actual or possible forms 
of democracy. This democracy has no institutions, except some 
tentative associations more or less secret. It has no government, 
no church, no social ranks; and the question it asks is not 
whether this is better than that, but “Do we want any of 
them?” 

Take away every removable grievance, redress every re- 
dressable wrong, admit that all the arguments of the majority 
are valid, and still the revolt of the majority will go on. It 
cannot stop if it would. It certainly cannot be stopped by any 
means external to itself. For it is an experiment in social 
evolution (largely involuntary) of which no one can foresee the 
end until it comes, and the desire to make the trial and see what 
comes of it has attained to the proportions, and has all the 
characteristics, of a popular mania, surpassing all others known 
to history. It is like, but vaster than that which moved the 
Asiatic swarms who invaded Europe, marking their course across 
two continents with the tender bodies of those for whose benefit 
they moved; or than that which inspired the crusades, when the 
children marched toward Palestine by thousands, and even youth- 
ful virgins formed themselves into battalions to show their zeal 
for the cross. 

Civilization had begun to flatter itself, and to say that no 
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descent of barbarians was again possible. It forgot that those 
whom in scorn, more or less gentle, it had called the lower 
classes, might some day. simply stand up, and that when they 
did stand up whatever was above them must bend or break. 
For good or for evil to existing forms of civilization, no man 
can tell which, the great experiment of the new democracy is to 
be tried in ways undreamed of by the founders of the American 
Republic. Probably our free institutions will more quickly 
accommodate themselves to the strain than any despotism can. 
But they will reckon without their hosts who suppose that this 
is only a passing breeze of dissatisfaction with the wages paid 
by capital to labor. For this is the first great ground-swell 
of universal human society coming at last to consciousness of 
itself, a movement made possible by the civilization which it 
disturbs, a force in motion which is to gain greater momentum ; 
to bring in its train evils new and sore, to crush and overwhelm 
in its resistless course many a fair product of the olden time, 
but, nevertheless, to leave, when once more society sadly counts 
the cost of progress, a new hope (may we not hope?), a better 
chance for man, and the beginning of good things which will 
not soon pass away. 
GEORGE BATCHELOR. 





CONFESSIONS OF A ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


Tat the Roman pontiff can and ought to become reconciled 
and come to terms with progress, liberalism, and modern civiliza- 
tion, is a proposition most solemnly condemned by Pius IX. in his 
famous Encyclical of December 8, 1864; it is the eightieth and 
last of the “errors” noted in the Syllabus. Here, then, we have an 
anathema fulminated against all the distinctive characters, all the 
civil economies, all the political institutions of modern society. 
I know that in the Allocution of March 18, 1861, in which the 
Pope first replied with his non possumus to the demand that he 
come to terms with progress, liberalism, and the rest, he re- 
hearsed the history of the harsh treatment of the Church at the 
hands of the Sardinian government, and says in effect that 
“ progress,” “liberalism,” etc., mean simply the confiscation of 
church property, imprisonment of bishops, and suppression of 
monasteries. But it is not competent even for the infallible head 
of the Church to alter the natural and received meaning of terms 
in common use; and when he declares that the Pope, 7. e. the 
Church, neither can nor ought to become reconciled and come 
to terms with progress, liberalism, and modern civilization, he 
must be understood to mean just what the words import. Now, 
we here in America, Catholics no less than Protestants, or men of 
no religious profession at all, are firm believers in progress, liberal- 
ism, and modern civilization; and when we find these anathema- 
tized by the head of the Catholic Church, we are bound to 
ask ourselves whether we are prepared to say Amen. It will 
not be denied that this country is the refuge of the oppressed 
and impoverished populations of Europe, precisely because here 
the forces of progress, liberalism, and modern civilization have 
freest play. Catholics are beneficiaries of this state of things no 
less than their non-Catholic fellow-citizens; and it would not 
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be an edifying spectacle to see them cursing these beneficent 
forces, while at the same moment they are gathering in for them- 
selves with both arms the bountiful harvest produced by their 
free operation. I confess, and be this the first point in these 
“Confessions,” that I never have been able to be reconciled and 
to come to terms with this anathema of modern civilization. If 
a man is the enemy of these great forces, he is out of place in 
the United States; his true home is some tranquil isle in the 
Doldrums. If there were any probability that Catholics here 
would ever approve the Pope’s anathema of modern civilization, 
it would perhaps be incumbent on Congress to enact, though it 
were to put a slight strain upon the Constitution, laws which 
would tend to check the growth of Catholicity in this country. 
Salus populi suprema lex. The “religious liberty” of the Mor- 
mons has been abridged by Act of Congress, and that would be 
a precedent. But there will be no occasion for such enactments ; 
the Americanism of Catholics may safely be trusted to preserve 
them from any tendency to reactionism. Still, it does no harm 
to declare openly that “we never, never, never will be slaves,” 
and that we intend to do our political thinking for ourselves. 
Here the question occurs, What so very desirable state of 
society is superseded by this anathematized progress, and liber- 
alism, and civilization of modern days? The apostolic letters, 
encyclicals, and allocutions of the Pope have now for many years 
been simply a continuous jeremiad, a lamentation over the good 
old times past and gone, and the most unspeakable and de- 
plorable evils of this degenerate age, with its damnable plague 
of books, newspapers, and pamphlets, its accursed freedom of 
conscience, its godless schools, ete. Look whither he may, the 
head of the Church sees nought to cheer or encourage in the 
course of human affairs throughout the world. Possibly if the 
rising tide of liberalism had not been threatening, and at last 
had not overwhelmed his own temporal sovereignty, he might 
not have fallen into this gloomy pessimism; but when the 
national army entered Rome and the king was installed in the 
Quirinal palace, the very heavens had fallen, and chaos was come 
again. And what was the happy state of things social and politi- 
cal which the advance of the modern spirit of progress swept 
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away? Were the common people in those times happier, better 
fed, better housed, better educated, more moral, more obedient to 
law, less violent, than they are under the new dispensation of 
liberalism? So far from that being the case, the standard of 
living, socially and morally, physically and intellectually, is 
steadily rising with the advance of civilization; what would 
have been comfort in the days of our fathers is squalor now. 
Catholics in America are not very instant in prayer for the re- 
turn of those good old times; like all their fellow-citizens, they 
believe the golden age is yet to come through progress, liberal- 
ism, and civilization, and for its coming they work and pray. 
They scan the social and political heavens from the meridian of 
Chicago rather than from that of Rome. 

Natives of Europe migrating to this country and entering 
into the current of American life are quickly modified by the 
new environment, so that in a few years their habits of thought, 
and in no small degree their physcial characters, undergo a 
change. The second generation of an immigrant stock is pretty 
effectually Americanized. And the religious ideas and habitudes 
which these immigrants import with them suffer a transforma- 
tion hardly less striking, if not in the actual immigrants, then in 
their progeny. The Polish or Russian Jew of to-day is the 
father of the Reformed or Progressive Israelite of a generation 
hence—a transformation hardly less radical than would be the 
transit from fetichism to modern Unitarian Christianity. I dare 
not say that in the evolution of an American Catholic of the 
second or third generation of descent from a Connemara peasant 
there is so profund a metamorphosis; I do not care to measure 
it; the religious ideas of the two terms of this evolution may be 
labeled with the generic name “ Catholic;” but not unlikely the 
‘“evoluted” American Catholic would not scruple to qualify the 
greater part of his Connemara ancestor’s religious system and 
practice as superstition; while the ancestor, were he living and 
able to comprehend the strictures of his polished descendant, 
would doubtless retort that his critic was no better than a 
heathen. “Our Lady of Lourdes” and “Our Lady of Knock” 
is partial to the unevoluted peasantry of Europe and Ireland. 
Our sturdy Catholic farmers on these western prairies are ignored 
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by the celestial visitant; but they do not complain of that; 
neither do I. By the way, the Catholics of this country are be- 
coming perhaps the least superstitious element in our population. 
They are rapidly divesting themselves of the last tatters of their 
ancestral superstitions, and they do not take kindly to spiritism, 
faith-cures, and the like charlatanisms. The Protestant com- 
munions, especially Methodism, appear to be the great feeders of 
these species of delusions, as of Mormonism also. And thus the 
very large immigration of Catholics hither becomes an important 
factor in promoting true progress, liberalism, and civilization. 
What is the judgment of enlightened Catholic priests in 
America upon this outlook? Is it for them matter for regret 
that our Catholicity, as expressed in the lives and thoughts of 
the people, should be thus metamorphosed? On the contrary, I 
believe they are well content with the situation and with the 
trend of popular sentiment among the members of the Church. 
If any protest is heard, it invariably comes from priests whose 
habits of thought were fixed by education in other countries. 
But these “oid fogies” get little encouragement here, whether 
from their people or their clerical brethren. ‘“ American ideas” 
will always rule in America. But what if these people become 
quite alienated from the faith of their fathers? Well, I can con- 
ceive of circumstances under which even that might be looked 
upon by a sincere and loyal Catholic as not altogether a calamity. 
I see the peasantry of Italy, of divided Poland, of Bohemia, 
and of other Catholic countries swarming on these shores, and I 
hesitate to record the impression they make upon the well- 
ordered, intelligent, and prosperous American community in the 
midst of which they propose to cast their lot; but recent occur- 
rences here in the West go to prove that at least till they have 
undergone the inevitable metamorphosis, they are an undesirable 
element to take into our body social and political. They are 
ignorant, degraded morally and socially, brutish, superstitious ; 
and it were surely a very bigoted Catholic indeed who should 
lament if, while earning a livelihood here, and coming to some 
sense of the decencies of life and the requirements of civilized 
existence, they part with a good deal of what is by courtesy 
styled their religion. Religion has not “struck in” deep enough 
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to be of much service in the case of creatures who have yet to 
learn the elements of decent and orderly living. I do not trans- 
gress the just limits of truth or charity in asserting that the 
peasantry, the common people, in Catholic countries—Italy, 
Spain, Austria, and I might add Ireland, though that is not 
officially called a Catholic country—have not been justly dealt 
with either by their temporal or their spiritual masters. As re- 
gards Ireland, it is known of all men that there the power of the 
priesthood is paramount with the people. The people are sin- 
cerely attached to their priests, and their respect and obedience 
are voluntarily, cheerfully rendered. The priesthood, too, on 
many accounts well deserve the confidence and love of their 
flocks; for instance, they sympathize with the people fully in 
their political aspirations, while the miscalled “Church of Ire- 
land” has no care of these things. When all Ireland is battling 
for the rights of manhood, the miscalled Episcopal “ Church of 
Ireland” publishes through its bishops a machine-made form of 
prayer for peace and tranquillity. But the priests have been 
criminally remiss in the performance of their duty of enforcing 
among the people the practice of many homely virtues which 
they lack, as temperance, frugality, industry, etc. Father 
Mathew showed the way to conquer one of the vices of the Irish 
people; he left no successor. 

But it is not in Ireland alone that the Catholic priest is loved 
and trusted by his people; the same is true, though not in the 
same degree, of every Catholic country, of every Catholic com- 
munity. If the people, then, are degraded, the Church is in a 
great degree answerable; and by the Church I mean the clergy, 
the bishops and priests, the pastors of the people. The pastors 
have seen the people sunk in ignorance and misery and have 
passed them by. The popes in their public pronouncements 
have much to say in deprecation of the unrestricted liberty of 
printing, teaching, preaching, robbery of church property, and 
ill-usage of bishops and priests, but never a word about the 
degradation of the people, never an anathema against the in- 
humanity of the great landed proprietors of Italy, Silesia, and 
other Catholic countries, who have lived in splendor while 
their poor serfs are trodden down. The mighty influence of the 
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Church ought to have been at all times exerted for the uplift- 
ing of the people. Small wonder if the Church is losing 
the confidence of the common people. Nothing is ever done 
by the Church to promote popular education, save when “ in- 
fidel” governments or a Protestant propaganda essay to gather 
the children of the poor into their schools. The Church pro- 
motes schools only as a defensive measure against the encroach- 
ments of her enemies. If the Church truly favored the general 
education of the people, popular schools would not be, as they 
are, a modern innovation. The “Brothers of the Christian 
Schools,” and other teaching fraternities and sisterhoods, are 
doing good work for popular education; but they come too late 
in the day to save the Church from the reproach of having 
neglected, while she had the power and the means, to instruct 
the young in the elements of knowledge. 

When the immigrants from Catholic countries come hither, 
they are seen to be almost as little influenced by Christian teach- 
ing as the Chinese; for the Church they show no regard what- 
ever; nevertheless, they and their fathers before them have en- 
joyed, in the fullest measure, all the spiritual benefits the Church 
has to offer. What shall we say of the Poles and Bohemians, 
races whose turbulent spirit is a formidable menace to the public 
peace wherever they congregate, as in many of our Western 
cities? Let the recent history of Chicago and Milwaukee give 
the answer. In any Polish church congregation a free fight, 
or a riot with bludgeons and fire-arms, may be expected at any 
moment. I fancy that the Polish congregations in the United 
States that have not had at least one riot must feel as though 
they had not yet received the requisite “baptism of fire.” 
The rallying-place of the riotous Poles and Bohemians in Mil- 
waukee a few weeks ago was the neighborhood of the St. Stan- 
islas Church. If the spiritual teachers of these people are to be 
judged by the fruits of their teaching, they have little reason 
to boast. It is not unfair to put the Church on the defen- 
sive, and to demand of her an account of her stewardship dur- 
ing the many generations through which she has represented 
to these people the religion of Jesus Christ. The Church, then, 


seems powerless to mold these populations to the fashion of 
87 
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civilized life, but they must and shall be transformed. If in 
the process of transformation what religion they now have is 
eliminated, and any or no substitute religion takes its place, 
there are no tears to be shed. And if some miserable, lazy laz- 
zarone of Naples could be won to the decencies of life, losing his 
aversion to honest work and soap and water, but in the process 
were somehow to be weaned from his devotion to St. Januarius, 
and to ally himself with the followers of Father Gavazzi, becom- 
ing, as the phrase runs, a “ Bible Christian,” the world would cer- 
tainly be a gainer. Would the Catholic Church be a loser? 
Would the man himself be a loser? Plangat Judzeus Apella, 
non ego. 

Union of Church and state, subordination of the state to 
the Church, and combination of the two powers in one person, 
the Pope: these systems have been tried long enough, and with 
such results upon the fortunes of the common people as we see 
to-day in the condition of the lower orders in the several coun- 
tries of Europe. No one who has tasted of the sweets of liberty 
and popular government will wish to go back to that now 
happily obsolete state of affairs. American Catholics are not 
less intensely loyal to their country, nor less heartily in love 
with popular government than any other section of the Ameri- 
can people; they are sincerely and unconditionally loyal to the 
Constitution of the United States. How this attitude may be 
reconciled with entire and implicit loyalty to their supreme 
spiritual ruler, who insists upon obedience on the part of secular 
governments to his decrees, is a question American Catholics do 
not worry about; let casuists tackle it, if they will. But if His 
Holiness were ever to have occasion to complain of the govern- 
ment of the United States, as he did of that of Mexico in his 
Allocution of December 15, 1865, that the government “ feared 
not in the least to declare that it never would submit its acts to 
the supreme authority of the Apostolic See,” in such a case 
American Catholics would be the first to ask in wonder why 
the government of the United States should fear. And what 
was the act of the Mexican Government which gave occasion to 
this unfortunate expression? An act suppressing ecclesiastical 
courts, depriving them of the right of judging the offenses of 
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clerics, criminal as well as ecclesiatical. Surely, surely, the 
clergy of Mexico needed the interferénce of the state to save 
religion itself from dishonor. Why, to scourge them with 
scorpions would have been no excess of severity, and should 
have been regarded as salutary, if so they could be saved from 
pulque, bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and scandalous living, and 
induced to live cleanly and useful lives. The Pope ought rather 
to have applauded the Mexican Government for stripping the 
Church of its wealth, if so there appeared any hope of bringing 
the clergy of that unfortunate country to a sense of their duty. 

Other indications of the sort of governments we should have 
if the Pope’s wishes were consulted occur everywhere in the 
public utterances of Pius [X.; they are seen in his rather unfor- 
tunate Encyclical of December 8, 1864, with Syllabus annexed. 
These pronouncements strain to the breaking point the loyalty 
of American Catholics to the head of their Church. 

I state a few propositions taken from the authentic declara- 
tions of the Holy See, which by no means meet the hearty 
approval of American Catholics. In his Encyclical of December 
8, 1864, Pius IX. pronounces that doctrine to be “opposed to 
holy writ, and altogether false, which asserts that state of civil 
society to be the best, wherein the government does not punish 
the violators of the Catholic religion, except so far as the public 
peace requires.” Of course, then, in the Pope’s view, the state 
should punish violations of the Catholic religion; for instance, 
should lock up in jail any heretic who should dare to preach 
against the Church. A zealot might from this not illogically 
infer that to burn heretics is to do service to God. 

In the same famous Encyclical Pius re-affirms the dictum of 
one of his predecessors, Leo the Great, that “the supreme civil 
power is conferred not for the governance of the world only, but 
principally for the defense of the Church;” and he deprecates 
the “false and perverse opinion which would do away with that 
salutary power which the Catholic Church, according to her 
divine Author's ordinance and command, must needs exercise 
freely till the end of time, not only in regard to individuals, but 
also in regard to nations, peoples, and their sovereign princes.” 
But it does not seem probable that the Church will ever again 
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have an opportunity to bring this extraordinary power into 
play. States and nations, and their supreme rulers, will hence- 
forth make an effort to manage their affairs without pontifical 
help. 

Liberty of conscience and freedom of worship are, as a mat- 
ter of course, pronounced to be abominations; they are a “ray- 
ing madness” according to Gregory XVI. in his Encyclical 
Mirari, and “a most pestilent error.” The grief of the supreme 
pontiff on account of the spread of this abomination over Catholic 
countries finds frequent expression. Thus, in his Allocution of 
July 26, 1855, Pius IX. laments the infringement by the Spanish 
Government of the convention whereby the Catholic religion was 
recognized as “the sole religion of Spain, all other religions being 
excluded.” In another Allocution he declares null and void 
certain laws of the republic of New Granada, permitting to im- 
migrant foreigners the public practice of their own religions. In 
the Encyclical of August 15, 1832, Gregory X VI. draws a har- 
rowing picture of the evils which result from this pestilent error. 
And yet freedom of conscience and of public worship seems to 


work rather beneficially here in the United States. It is a pity 
that no pope has ever had the advantage of seeing with his own 
eyes popular government in actual operation. It would be a dis- 
tinct benefit to the Catholic world if the Pope could be induced 
to come hither on a tour of observation ; but he must come in- 
cognito, en mu/jli, so to speak, in coat and trousers. Were he to 
come arrayed in his official costume, our American snobs—Prot- 


estant and infidel snobs—would so encompass him round about 
with adulation that he would have no chance to see the real 
people and their lives) Among the lessons he might learn would 
be one the world learned long ago, viz., that the Church ought to 
be separated from the state, and the state from the Church, 
though such separation is condemned in the Syllabus. He would 
learn, furthermore, the benefits of competition, so to speak, among 
churches, on seeing how effectually the several communions, our 
own holy Church not excepted, are stimulated by a natural 
spirit of honorable rivalry to excel in every good work. If liberty 
of conscience and of worship is found to be the means of making 
the pastors of souls more zealous, and their lives more edifying, 
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that ought to be, even in the eyes of the supreme pontiff, its all- 
sufficient justification. How much better, how much more Chris- 
tian-like for the Church to win and to hold her adherents by the 
tie of free, and loving, and loyal attachment, as in this country, 
than by force and penalties. Nevertheless, among the propo- 
sitions condemned in the Eneyclical of December 8, 1864, is 
one which asserts that ‘‘ the Church does not possess the power 
of employing force.” In a word, a brief experience of popular 
government would convince the Pope that the more strictly the 
Church confines herself to her purely spiritual affairs the better 
it will be for the Church herself, for the faithful, and for the 
world in general. And one of the things the Church should be 
most chary of meddling with is science; her experience in that 
field (instance the persecution of Galilei) has not been very 
gratifying. Every one will agree with the Pope in declaring to 
be erroneous the proposition (Syllabus XII.) that ‘the decrees of 
the Apostolic See and Roman Congregations hinder the free prog- 
ress of science.” Indeed, how could they? We know that the 
arth moves, despite these decrees; and comets pay no respect 
to papal bulls. 

Holy Church ought, if any possible way of doing the thing 
can be discovered, to reverse or amend the papal condemnation 
of progress and modern civilization. If the Church, through 
maintaining this hostile attitude, should lose the love and con- 
fidence of the common people, then though all the duchesses of 
England, with the dukes, the marquises, the whole nobility and 
the zsthetico-ritualistic section of the clergy in their train, were 
to become converts, it would profit her nothing; it would be a 
fool’s bargain. Mem.: the future belongs to the common people. 
The Pope, when he subscribes himself “Leo, episcopus, servus 
servorum Dei,” would do well to realize the full import of these 
terms ; he is “servant of God’s servants,” of the common people 
—a good old “Yankee notion,” for are not our public func- 
tionaries, even the highest, in truth the people’s servants? And 
the common people can enforce their will even on the Pope him- 
self, as we may see in a recent instance when a courageous Irish 
bishop, true representative of the common people, plainly threat- 
ened, in a pastoral letter, that should Leo XIIL disregard the 
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people’s choice of an archbishop for Dublin, and appoint the 
nominee of the English Cabinet, the Irish might secede and set 
up achurch of their own. The people’s choice was approved by 
Rome in this instance. 

There is no reason why any American should feel concern 
about the multiplication of high church dignitaries in this coun- 
try. A cardinal is as harmless as a simple bishop, though of 
course he looks more formidable when he dons his full toggery. 
As for monsignori, camerarii segreti, prothonotaries apostolic, 
and such small fry of the prelacy, why we may say of these 
“ titularities ’’ what Labouchere the other day said of baronetcies 
in the English House of Commons: “I'd as soon refuse to a poor 
starving donkey a thistle, as I would refuse a monsignorate to 
any one who longed for it.” But it is of very great importance 
that the right sort of men should be chosen bishops; and as the 
present discipline of the Church does not allow the priests and 
people to have a voice in the selection of their chief pastors, the 
Pope should at least guard very carefully against mistakes; and 
in this matter mistakes, even very serious ones, have been not 
infrequent. 


NEWSPAPER ESPIONAGE. 


A FRIEND of the late Samuel Bowles once addressed him a 
letter in which he used the following sentence as a basis for 


what he had to say: “It seems to me that a newspaper should 


be governed by the same principles which a gentleman follows 
in his personal conduct.” Mr. Bowles, whose motto as an editor 
was “ The ‘Springfield Republican’ is one thing and Sam. Bowles 
is another,” asked permission to print the letter, saying that he 
should like to discuss the question which it raised, taking, of 
course, the negative side. Permission was given, but the letter 
was not printed, neither was the question which it raised ever 
discussed by Mr. Bowles, probably because he found the subject 
more difficult to treat than he had anticipated. So far as I am 
informed, nobody has since undertaken the task which was too 
difficult for him. Yet one can scarcely imagine a subject the 
discussion of which would command a keener interest. 

At no time has this subject of newspaper conduct been more 
pressing than it is now. The extraordinary course of not merely 
a few but of nearly all the prominent journals of the country, 
before and after the President's marriage, has served one good 
purpose. It has called public attention to the intolerable lengths 
to which the modern system of press espionage has been carried. 
The watch kept upon President Cleveland was no sudden devel- 
opment of newspaper enterprise. It was rather the supreme 
demonstration of the resources of a system which has been grow- 
ing steadily for several years, and which found in this event an 
opportunity to lift itself into national prominence. There had 
been many instances of intrusion upon private rights no less 
flagrant than this, but they did not command so wide an audience. 
Anybody who has read newspapers regularly during the past few 
years can recall dozens of such cases. 
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It was only about a year azo that an eminent and public- 
spirited gentleman was stricken with a fatal illness on the eve of 
his proposed wedding. He was a man of large wealth, who had 
given of it freely for public and private charities and purposes. 
Yet, when it was announced that he was dying, what happened ? 
The newspapers began to give all their energies to discover- 
ing how much money he was going to bestow upon his intended 
bride. One of them devoted over a column on one day to the 
results of a searching investigation upon this point. Every- 
body in any way related to the dying man was hunted down and 
questioned. All members of his family, his lawyer, his business 
associates, were asked for their knowledge about it, and if they 
denied having knowledge, were requested to give a guess. Then, 
to crown all, persons in no way interested in the man or his 
honorable life were cited as authorities on the probable size of 
the bequest. All this was published, together with descriptions 
of the lady’s personal appearance and a sketch of her history, 
during the very hours in which the man was dying. 

At about the same time, a young school-girl, a daughter of 
a prominent and respected merchant, was discovered to have 
made a secret and most unwise marriage. A reporter spied the 
marriage notice and at once started upon the trail. He hunted 
down the bride and groom, described and interviewed them; and 
then going to the father’s house, confronted the nearly distracted 
man with the information which he had obtained, saying that a 
full account of the affair would appear in a certain newspaper 
on the following day. The father begged to have it suppressed, 
but the reporter informed him, with brutal insolence, that such 
things could not be suppressed. Then the father begged to have 
the account made as little of a “sensation ” as possible, saying: 
“T have always tried to appear honorably before the public, and 
now this comes upon me with the suddenness of a thunderbolt. 
You can’t imagine what a blow this marriage has been to me!” 
No, the reporter could not imagine it, neither could the news 
paper which had sent him on his detestable errand, for he wrote 
and that newspaper published the next morning, in a conspicu- 
ous column of its first page, in large type, an impertinent and 
vuigar account of the affair, with the names in full of all the 
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parties to it, and with clumsy and coarse attempts to give a 
humorous aspect to the father’s grief. 

There is scarcely a city in the land in which similar offenses 
have not been committed. There are many communities in 
which they are of such regular occurrence that the journals 
committing them have became a positive terror to respectable 
citizens; for, to a newspaper possessed with the idea that any- 
body’s business is everybody’s business, nothing is sacred. 

The treatment of the President and his bride was the culmi- 
nation of this kind of journalism. Let us take a comprehensive 
view of it from its beginning to its end. It was about three 
months ago, I think, that the rumor first started that the Presi- 
dent was contemplating marriage. All efforts to get a confirma- 
tion or denial from him or his intimates were complete failures. 
Then work was begun upon his family relations and upon those 
of his suspected fiancée. The country was scoured for them, and 
every effort was made to induce them to talk. After several 
weeks of this kind of work, sufficient evidence was secured to 
show conclusively who the lady was. It was discovered that 
she was at that time in Paris. The cable was at once employed 
to put spies upon her track and discover everything that was 
possible about her and her plans and daily occupations. Great 
efforts were made to procure an authentic photograph of her, but 
when these failed, a plentiful crop of bogus ones was produced 
and published as authentic. Every bit of gossip, however trivial 
or impertinent, which could be found or invented about the lady 
and her family, or about her relations with the President, was 
eagerly published. Finally, the news was procured that she 
was about to sail for America. Then, what some of the ad- 
mirers of this kind of journalism call the “ detective instinct of 
the press,” was roused to unprecedented activity. From the 
moment she set foot in New York, the eye of the American 
press was upon her. One newspaper distanced all others at the 
outset by interviewing the steward or some other employee of 
the steamer in which she had made the passage, and obtaining a 
minute account of everything she had done or said in public 
upon every day of her voyage. Not a smile or even a nod of 
the head was missed, This narrative occupied the entire first 
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page of a great journal. Watch was subsequently kept upon 
her hotel from early morning till late at night, or until the 
lights in her room were put out; for reporters stationed upon 
the sidewalk watched for the latter occurrence each night, and 
carefully noted and published the hour and the minute. When 
the President came to town for an act of public service, he was 
watched to sce how he would greet his future wife, and his 
hours of visiting and leaving her were noted and published 
with equal exactness) When the lady started for Washing- 
ton for her wedding, she was followed closely by the press 
detectives, and both herself and the President's sister were sub- 
jected to personal descriptions, some of which surpassed in vulgar 
impertinence anything which had yet been produced. Finally, 
when the wedding occurred, all previous detective exertions 
were outdone. 

The President had caused official announcement of the wed- 
ding to be made, in which he had stated that the ceremony would 
be private because of the “recent death of a relative of Miss 
Folsom.” It was also announced that no representatives of the 
press would be admitted, but that an account, containing “ every- 
thing that any one ought to want to know about a wedding,” 
would be furnished for publication. Did the “ detective instinct” 
of the newspaper correspondents give way to the gentlemanly 
instinct then and allow the wedding to take place as its chief 
actors desired? Not at all. They insisted upon treating the 
request for privacy as an incentive for increased activity. They 
could not be present at the ceremony, but they could surround 
the house and watch everything that passed. They had heard 
rumors that the President contemplated a bridal trip to some 
point unknown to the public, in order to carry out still further 
his insidious plan of privacy. Lest I may be suspected of mis- 
representation, I will quote what one of the correspondents has 
himself written as a true history of what was done to thwart 
this plan: 


‘* Rumors of the President’s intention to leave Washington with his bride 
were sifted so thoroughly on the wedding-day that before the ceremony there 
were probably a dozen reporters who believed he was to go to Deer Park, At 
the same time no one at Washington was so confident of it as to go on ahead, 
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but the policy of every office was to have this part of the day’s proceedings 
looked after with great care. From early in the evening, accordingly, the 
White House grounds were picketed, and pickets were employed also on the 
streets, avenues, and roads for half a mile or more beyond the grounds. The 
President couldn't have escaped undetected, and there was a small troop of 
saddle-horses and carriages at the call of the pickets, to follow wherever he 
might lead. In the afternoon men were seen working on an awning and steps 
at one of the rear windows of the White House. This indicated the means of 
exit for the bridal pair, and of course it was unknown to the crowd who 
gathered in front after the ceremony. With all this watchfulness, however, 
only two reporters saw the President’s carriage leave the grounds. Their 
carriage was near at hand, and followed the President’s at a distance of about 
half a block, over a devious route, to the place where the special train lay. 
They had previously learned from what point it would start, although that was 
really a railroad secret.” 

Other correspondents soon got upon the trail, however, and 
fifty minutes after the bridal pair had started for Deer Park, six 
reporters set out in pursuit of them in an express train over the 
same road. They had a hard night of it, but were at their posts 
in the shrubbery under the windows of the President’s cottage 
before daylight of the next morning. Again, that I may escape 
the charge of misrepresentation, I quote the words of another of 
these correspondents : 

** When President Cleveland rose at ten o'clock this morning and looked 
from the front windows of his cheerful little domicile upon the handsome vista 
of glade and green that stretched out before him, among the objects which met 
his astounded gaze was a small pavilion standing in the midst of a handsome 
cluster of tall trees, and in and around this pavilion lounged the flower of 
Washington journalism, somewhat battered by lack of sleep and a midnight 
wrestle with country telegraph operators, but still experiencing a lively interest 
in the Chief Executive and his whereabouts.” 


The “flower of Washington journalism!” and what was its 
mission there? As the accounts of its members showed, it was 
to stand in the trees and shrubbery, at a distance of three hun- 
dred yards, and watch the President and his bride. They could 
get no nearer because the owner of the cottage, having no sym- 
pathy with the “ detective instinct of the press,” had surrounded 
the cottage with pickets. All day long the “flower of Wash- 
ington journalism” stood in the bushes and watched the house. 
They recorded the hour when the President first appeared at 
the window; examined the dishes when meals were sent from 
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the hotel to the cottage, in order to report to the country what 
the bridal pair had to eat; they distended their ears to catch 
every scrap of conversation which floated from the piazza when 
the beleaguered pair ventured out of doors; took notes of the 
garments worn by both, and recorded every nod and look and 
smile of both throughout the day; they stood in the bushes 
until the lights in the cottage were put out, when they carefully 


noted the hour; then they wrote out the results of their day’s 
watching in jubilant accounts, many columns in length, and sent ( 
them to the leading newspapers of the land, and those news- : 

° ° ° ° . r 
papers published them in their most conspicuous columns. For 
six days this persecution was continued, though it was some- ke 


what relaxed toward the end of that period; and then the Presi- 
dent and his bride cut short their stay and returned to Washing- 
ton, the “flower of Washington journalism ” following closely in 
their wake. 

There is a simple and perfect test to apply to these three 


Rr 


cases which I have cited as illustrating the prying style of 
journalism. Suppose that these acts had been committed by a 

private person instead of by newspapers, what would have been 

the verdict? Why every man and woman of ordinary good 

breeding in the land would say that a man who would do things 

of this kind was not a respectable person. The most natural , 
epithet to apply to him would be that of blackguard. No other 

kind of people, in private life, pry about their neighbors’ 

houses, peer into their windows, listen at their keyholes, and try 

in other ways to penetrate the sanctities of their homes. If we 

eall by so harsh a name the person who does such things for his ; 
own malicious delight or for that of a few gossiping friends, 


what shall we say of the espionage when it is made fairly terrible 4 
with all the resources and power of a modern newspaper, and ; 


when all its discoveries are published to the world? ‘To recur 
to the remark cited at the outset of this article, why “ should 
not a newspaper be governed by the same principles which a ™ 
gentleman follows in his personal conduct?” I wish very much 


that some of the advocates of this style of journalism would dis- 
cuss this question. When the story of his daughter's secret 
marriage was published, the merchant to whom I have alluded 
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above sent a pathetic card to the newspapers containing this 
passage : 

‘*No newspaper has a right to publish broadcast a matter which belongs 
to my hearth-stone. I have lived my whole life as a just man, and have tried 
to do my duty to society and to my country. When a blow is struck at my 
breast, when | am prostrated with grief, it is an outrage upon me asacitizen to 
have dragged into print a story which I had kept to myself. I do not believe 
that the American people want their newspapers to do things of this kind.” 


Will some newspaper which is daily practising this style of 
journalism reply to that, and at the same time answer the ques- 
tion about gentlemanly conduct which I have put before it? 
The only responses which I have seen made to criticism like 
mine has been, first: “The people like news of this kind and it 
pays to publish it, it being the newspapers’ business to give the 
people what they want.” Second: “The authors of such criti- 
cism are dudes.” Third: “If you think your profession is not 
good enough for you why don’t you get out of it?” If the 
first of these be accepted in its full meaning, that journalism is 
a profession in which it is allowable to do anything that pays, 
then there is no room for discussion. The profession becomes 
the lowest of human callings—lower than brothel-keeping or 
liquor-selling, for these make no pretense to respectability, 
while the journalist pretends to be a public guide and teacher ; 
and the spectacle which he presents, peddling out moral precepts 
with one hand and scandal, vulgar gossip, and family secrets 
with the other, is most revolting. The argument that it pays, 
because people want it, covers equally well the printing and 
selling of obscene books and pictures. That sort of trade pays so 
well that it is necessary to prohibit it by strict penal laws, If a 
newspaper can do anything that pays, then journalism becomes 
among all professedly respectable callings the only one whose 
members, tacitly at least, admit that in their professional con- 
duct they are not “governed by the same principles which a 
gentleman follows in his personal conduct.” It is natural and 
fitting that men who take this view of their profession should 
answer all criticism with personal abuse, 

What evidence have we that this kind of journalism does 
pay? I have been able to find none, Is any respectable paper 
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which practices it prepared to show that its prosperity is greater 
with it than it would be without it? That there is a large 
class of people who are pleased with news of this kind nobody 
denies, but are not the respectable people of this country a 
majority and have they no rights? Shall all our newspapers 
become peddlers of scandal and impertinence because a portion 
of the public like those things? Why not let the vulgar and 
ill-bred people have their own newspapers and give decent peo- 
ple theirs also? Are the American people, alone among the 
civilized nations of the earth, to be treated by their newspapers 
as if they were all blackguards? No other journalism in the 
world has ever made the experiment which is being made here 
now, and I am too patriotic an American to believe that it can 
succeed. The newspapers themselves will soon discover the 
mistake they are making. They will perceive it first in the 
weakening of their own editorial influence. It is impossible to 
make the functions of scandal-monger and moral guide work 
successfully together. A newspaper which goes into a house- 
hold with its first page given up to vulgar gossip, scandal, and 
crime, laboriously gathered from all parts of the world, must 
expect to find its observations upon the proper conduct of 
public and private affairs attracting less and less attention. It 
is as if a sage of a village were to go into a household to give 
counsel upon some question of conduct, and before giving it 
should say: “Oh, by the way, as I was coming here I crawled 
through neighbor Smith’s fence, and peeking through his win- 
dow, discovered so and so.” What would his counsel be worth 
after that? How, to take an extreme view of the case, can a 
man be influenced by the editorial utterances of a newspaper 
whose news columns are so objectionable that he is unwilling to 
leave the paper where his wife and children may see it? Why, 
in other words, should a newspaper bring into a household mat- 
ters which it would be impossible for any decent person even to 
mention there? The paper which does it must inevitably be de- 
nied admission, sooner or later. Then, too, consider for a moment 
what the influence is to be upon the future of the profession ; 
what kind of young men will be drawn to it if this meddling, 
prying style becomes the rule? 
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But I firmly believe that it will not become the rule. I do 
not believe that even a majority of the editors of to-day are in 
favor of it. Many of the most influential of our journals have 
already protested ‘against it, and the very ones that are the 
most zealous advocates of the system now will not be long in 
finding out their mistake. It is a libel upon the American peo- 
ple to assume that they will long tolerate a kind of journalism 
which makes the ideal newspaper, not a public benefit, but a 
public nuisance. They will insist upon it that the newspaper 
has some other purpose in the world than to amuse and enter- 
tain the thoughtless and the vicious; they will insist that the 
duty of selecting goes hand in hand with the duty of collecting 
the news; and sooner or later they will make it appear to even 
the most undudish of editors that it is not true that indecency 
“pays” better than decency, but that in journalism, as in every 
other reputable calling, the honorable, self-respecting course is 


the only one that “ pays” in the long run. 


JOSEPH B. BISHOP. 
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WHEN the article published in the April number of THE 
FoRUM was written, labor and capital were at peace, each per- 
forming its proper function; capital providing for the wants of 
labor, and labor regularly discharging its daily task. But be- 
fore that paper reached the public, the most serious labor revolt 
that ever occurred in this country was upon us. Capital, 
frightened almost into panic, began to draw back into its strong- 
holds, and many leaders of public opinion seemed to lose self- 
command. Among the number were not a few of our foremost 
political economists. These writers of the closet, a small but 
important class in this country, removed from personal contact 
with every-day affairs, and uninformed of the solid basis of 
virtue in the wage-receiving class upon which American society 
rests, necessarily regarded such phenomena from a purely specu- 
lative stand-point. Some of them apparently thought that the 
fundamental institutions upon which peaceful development de- 
pends had been, if not completely overthrown, at least gravely 
endangered, and that civilization itself had received a rude shock 
from the disturbance. More than one did not hesitate to inti- 
mate that the weakness of democratic institutions lay at the 
foundation of the revolt. Suggestions were made that the 
suffrage should be confined to the educated; that the masses 
might be held in stricter bonds, When we hear the cry of these 
alarmists we are tempted to reverse the rebuke of the sacred 
Teacher: they are always troubled more by the mote in their 
own country’s eye than by the beam in the eye of other lands. 
They forget that not sixty days before monarchical Belgium was 
convulsed with labor revolts, compared with which ours were in- 
significant and practically harmless. That country, with its five 
and a half millions of inhabitants, had more rioters than the United 
States, with its fifty-six millions; and instead of restoring peace, 
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as this country did, by means of the established forces of order, 
the Belgian government had to abandon, for a time, all law, and 
publicly authorize every citizen to wage private war against the 
insurgents, 

Our magazines, reviews, and newspapers have been filled with 
plans involving radical changes, considered necessary by these 
sciolists for the restoration and maintenance of proper relations 
between capital and labor. The pulpit has been equally prolific. 
Thirty days have not elapsed since the excitement was at its 
height, and yet to-day capital and labor are again co-operating 
everywhere, as at the date of my first paper, and we are now in 
position to judge of the extent of the disturbance and to reduce 
the specter to its real dimensions. It will soon be seen that 
what occurred was a very inadequate cause for the alarm 
created. The eruption was not, in itself, a very serious matter, 
either in its extent or in its consequences. Its lesson lay in the 
indications it gave of the forces underlying it. There are in the 
United States to-day a total of more than twenty millions of 
workers who earn their bread by the sweat of their brow; in 
trade and transportation alone there are more than seven mil- 
lions. At the very height of the revolt, not more than 250,000 
of these had temporarily ceased to labor. This was the estimate 
given by “ Bradstreets” on the 14th of May. Three days later 
it was 80,000, and four days after that only 47,000. The 
remaining millions continued to pursue their usual avocations 
in peace. It is fair to assume that the number reported on the 
14th of May included all those who were dissatisfied and had 
requested advance of wages or redress of grievances, but were 
not really strikers at all, A demonstration that shrinks to one- 
fourth its size from the 14th to the 17th of May, and then again 
to one-half its remaining proportions in the next three days, can 
scarcely be called a contest. The number of those involved in 
a serious struggle with capital aid not, therefore, at any one time 
exceed 50,000—not one per cent. of the total wage-receiving 
class, in the branches where alone labor troubles occurred. 
How then, one is tempted to ask, did so small an interruption 
seem so great? Why was it taken for granted that a general 


revolt of labor had taken place, when not one worker in a hun- 
88 
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dred had really entered upon a contest? The reason for the de- 
lusion is obvious. The omnipresent press, with the electric tele- 
graph at its command, spreads the report of a local disturbance 
in Kast Saint Louis over the entire three million square miles of 
the land. It is felt almost as distinctly in New Orleans, Boston, 
and’San Francisco, as in the city of St. Louis itself, upon the 
opposite side of the river. The thoughts of men throughout the 
country concentrate upon this one point of outbreak. Excitable 
natures fancy the trouble to be general, and even imagine that 
the very ground trembles under their own feet. In this way the 
petty, local difficulty upon the Wabash system of railways, 
which involved only 83700 Knights of Labor, and a strike of a 
few hundred men on the Third Avenue Railway, New York, to- 
gether with a few trifling and temporary disputes at other points, 
were magnified into a general warfare between capital and labor. 
There were but a few local skirmishes ; peace already reigns ; 
and our professors and political economists and the whole school 
of pessimists who tremble for the safety of human society in 
general, and of the Republic in particular, and the ministers 
that have boldly essayed to revolutionize existing conditions, 
are free to find another subject for their anxious fears and 
forebodings. The relations between capital and labor which 
have slowly evolved themselves in the gradual development 
of the race will not be readily changed. The solid walls 
with which humanity fortifies itself in each advanced position 
gained in its toilsome march forward will not fall to the 
ground at the blast of trumpets. Present conditions have 
grown up slowly, and can be changed for the better only slowly 
and by small, successive steps. A short history of the disturb- 
ances will, however, furnish many useful and needed lessons. 

The trouble grew, as many serious troubles do grow, from a 
trifle. A leader of the Knights of Labor was dismissed. Whether 
the fact that he was a labor leader influenced his superior to dis- 
miss him will probably never be known; but this much is to be 
said, that it was very likely todo so. Salaried officials in the 
service of large corporations are naturally disposed to keep un- 
der them only such men as give them no trouble. 

On the other hand, the safety of its leaders is the key of 
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labor's position. To surrender that is to surrender everything. 
Even if the leader in question had not been as regularly at work 
as other men, even if he had to take days now and then to attend 
to official duties for his brethren, the superior of that man should 
have dealt very leniently with him. The men cannot know 
whether their leader is stricken down for proper cause or not; 
but, at the same time, they cannot help suspecting. And here I 
call the attention of impartial minds to the elements of manhood 
and the high sense of honor and loyalty displayed upon the part 
of working men who sacrifice so much and throw themselves 
in the front of the conflict to secure the safety of their standard- 
bearers. Everything reasonable can be done with men of this 
spirit. The loyalty which they show to their leaders can be 
transferred to their employers by treating them as such men de- 
serve. Society has nothing to fear from men so staunch and 
loyal to one another. Nor is the loyalty shown in this instance 
exceptional ; it distinguishes working men as a ciass. Mr. Irons 
has said that “one hour’s gentlemanly courtesy on the part of 
the manager would have averted all this disaster.” Whether 
this be true or not, the statement should not be overlooked, for 
it is true that one hour of courtesy on the part of employers 
would prevent many strikes) Whether the men ask in proper 
manner for interviews, or observe all the rules of etiquette, is 
immaterial, We expect from the presumably better-informed 
party representing capital much more in this respect than from 
labor; and it is not asking too much of men intrusted with the 
management of great properties that they should devote some 
part of their attention to searching out the causes of disaffection 
among their employees, and where any exist, that they should 
meet the men more than half-way in the endeavor to allay them. 
There is nothing but good for both parties to be derived from 
labor teaching the representative of capital the dignity of man, 
as man. The working man, becoming more and more intelligent, 
will hereafter demand the treatment due to an equal. The 
strikers at first were excusable, even if mistaken, in imagining 
that their leader had been stricken down; but, under the excite- 
ment of conflict, violence was resorted to; and further, an attempt 
was made to drag into the quarrel railway lines that had nothing 
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to do with it. The men took up these wrong positions and were 
deservedly driven from them. And labor here received a salu- 
tary lesson, namely, that nothing is to be gained by violence and 
lawlessness, nor by endeavoring to unjustly punish the innocent 
for the sins of the guilty. Public sentiment, always disposed to 
side with labor, was with the men at first, but soon finding itself 
unable to sanction their doings, it veered to the other side. 
When the strikers lost that indispensable ally they lost all. 

The other branch of the revolt of labor occurred in New 
York city, where the employees of the Third Avenue Railway 
struck for fewer hours and better pay. If ever a strike was 
justifiable this one was, It is simply disgraceful for a corpora- 
tion to compel its men to work fifteen or sixteen hours a day. 
Such was the verdict of the public, and the men won a de- 
served victory. Here again, as at St. Louis, for lack of proper 
leadership, they went too far; and in their demand for the 
employment of certain men and the dismissal of others, they 
lost their only sure support—public sentiment. This was com- 
pelled to decide against their final demands, and consequently 
they failed, and deservedly failed. How completely public senti- 
ment, when aroused, compels obedience, as we have seen it did, 
both at St. Louis and in New York city, is further shown by the 
result of the order issued June 6th, requiring the men of all the 
city railroads in Brooklyn and New York to stop work until the 
striking employees of the Third Avenue line were reinstated. 
The edict was disregarded by the men themselves, who found 
that compliance would not be approved by the community, and 
that, therefore, the attempt would fail. It was an attempt that 
the worst foe of labor might have instigated. 

These were the two chief strikes from which came the epi- 
demic of demands and strikes throughout the country. 

None of these ebullitions proved of much moment. A rash 
had broken out upon the body politic, but it was only skin deep, 
and disappeared as rapidly as it had come. At a somewhat later 
date the disturbance took a different form. A demand was made 
that the hours of labor should be reduced from ten to eight hours 
aday. To state this demand is to pronounce its fate. Existing 
conditions are not changed by twenty-per-cent. leaps and bounds, 
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and especially in times like these, when business is not even 
moderately profitable. Such a request simply meant that many 
employers of labor would not be able to keep their men at work 
at all. History proves, nevertheless, that the hours of labor are 
being gradually reduced. The percentage of men working ten 
to eleven hours in this country in 1830 was 29.7. These ten- 
hour workers increased in 1880 to 59.6 per cent. of the whole ; 
while the classes who in 1830 worked excessive hours—from 
twelve to thirteen—constituted 32.5 per cent. In 1880, they 
were only 14.6 per cent.; while the number of men compelled 
to work between thirteen and fourteen hours, which was in 1830 
13.5 per cent., had fallen in 1880 to 2.3 per cent. Those work- 
ing twelve hours are generally employed in double shifts, night 
and day. I do not believe that we have reached the limit of this 
reduction, but I do believe that any permanent reduction will 
be secured only by the half-hour at a time. If labor be guided 
by wise counsel, it will ask for reductions of half-hours, and then 
wait until a reduction to this extent is firmly established, and 
surrounding circumstances have adjusted themselves to that. 

In considering the reasonableness of the demand for fewer 
hours of labor, we must not lose sight of the fact that the 
American works more hours, on an average, than his fellow in 
Great Britain. Twenty-three trades in Massachusetts are re- 
ported as working sixty hours and seventeen minutes a week, on 
an average, while the same crafts in Great Britain work only 
fifty-three hours and fifty minutes, showing that the American 
works an hour a day longer than his English brother. In 
British textile factories, the number of working hours in a 
week ranges from fifty-four to fifty-six. In mines, foundries, 
and machine-shops, fifty-four hours make a week’s work, which 
is equivalent to nine hours a day, six days a week; but the men, 
in all cases, work enough overtime each day to insure them a 
half-holiday on Saturday. In some districts, notably in Glas- 
gow, the men prefer to work two weeks, and make every other 
Saturday a whole holiday. This gives them an opportunity to 
leave on early morning trains, on excursions, and to spend Satur- 
day and Sunday with friends. The Allegheny Valley Railroad 
Company, under the management of my friend, Mr. McCargo, 
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introduced the half-Saturday holiday in the shops some time 
ago, with the happiest results. Mr. McCargo found, by years of 
experience, that working men lose about half-a-day a week. Since 
the half-holiday was established no more time has been lost 
than before. The men work five and one-half days a week regu- 
larly. While they are not paid, of course, for the half-holiday, 
they could not be induced to give it up. This example should 
be followed, not only by all the railroads of the country, but 
by every employer of labor, and should be supported by every 
man who seeks to improve the condition of the wage-receiving 
classes. 

I venture to suggest to the representatives of labor, how- 
ever, that before they demand any reduction upon ten hours per 
day, they should concentrate their efforts upon making ten 
hours the universal practice, and secure this. At present, every 
ton of pig-iron made in the world, except at two establishments, 
is made by men working in double shifts of twelve hours each, 
having neither Sunday nor holiday the year round. Every two 
weeks the day men change to the night shift by working twenty- 
four hours consecutively. Gas-works, paper-mills, flour-mills, 
and many other industries, are run by twelve-hour shifts, and 
breweries exact fifteen hours a day, on an average, from their 
men. I hold that it is not possible for men working ten hours 
a day to enlist public sentiment on their side in a demand for the 
shortening of their task, as long as many of their fellows are com- 
pelled to work twelve or more hours a day. 

The eight-hour movement is not, however, without sub- 
stantial foundation. Works that run day and night should be 
operated with three sets of men, each working eight hours. 
The steel-rail mills in this country are generally so run. The 
additional cost of the three sets of men has been divided between 
the workmen and the employers, the latter apparently having 
to meet an advance of wages to the extent of 16} per cent., but 
against this is to be placed the increased product which can be 
obtained. This is not inconsiderable, especially during the hot 
months, for it has been found that men working twelve hours 
a day continuously cannot produce as much per hour as men 
working eight hours a day; so that, if there be any profit at all 
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in the business, the employer derives some advantage from the 
greater productive capacity of his works and capital, while the 
general expenses of the establishment remain practically as they 
were before. Since electric lighting has been perfected, many 
establishments which previously could not be run at night can 
be run with success. I therefore look for a large increase in 
the number of establishments working men only eight hours, 
but employing the machinery that now runs only ten hours the 
entire twenty-four. Each shift, of course, takes turn of each of 
the three parts into which the twenty-four hours is divided, and 
thus the lives of the men are rendered less monotonous and many 
hours for recreation and self-improvement are obtained. 

The literature called forth by the recent excitement is pre- 
ponderatingly favorable to co-operation, or profit-sharing, as the 
only true remedy for all disputes between labor and capital. My 
April article has been criticised because it relegated that to the 
future; but the advocates of this plan should weigh well the fact 
that the majority of enterprises are not profitable; that most 
men who embark in business fail; indeed, it is stated that only 
five in every hundred succeed, and that, with the exception of 
a few wealthy and partially retired manufacturers, and a very 
few wealthy corporations, men engaged in business affairs are in 
the midst of an anxious and unceasing struggle to keep their 
heads above water. How to pay maturing obligations, how to 
obtain cash for the payment of their men, how to procure orders 
or how to sell product, and, in not a few instances, how to in- 
duce their creditors to be forbearing, are the problems which tax 
the minds of business men during the dark hours of night, when 
their employees are asleep. I attach less and less value to the 
teaching of those doctrinaires who sit in their cozy studies 
and spin theories concerning the relations between capital and 
labor, and set before us divers high ideals. The banquet to 
which they invite the working-man when they propose industrial 
co-operation is not yet quite prepared, and would prove to most 
of those who accepted the invitation a Barmecide feast. Taken 
as a whole, the condition of labor to-day would not be benefited, 
but positively injured, by co-operation. 

Let me point out, however, to the advocates of profit-sharing 
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that ample opportunity already exists for working-men to be- 
come part owners in almost any department of industrialism, 
without changing present relations. The great railway corpora- 
tions, in all cases, as well as the great manufacturing companies 
generally, are stock concerns, with shares of fifty or a hundred 
dollars each, which are bought and sold daily in the market. 
Not an employee of any of these but can buy any number of 
shares, and thus participate in the dividends and in the manage- 
ment. That capital is a unit is a popular error. On the con- 
trary, it is made up of hundreds and thousands of small compo- 
nent parts, owned, for the most part, by people of limited means. 
The Pennsylvania Railway proper, for instance, which embraces 
only the 350 miles of line between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, 
is to-day owned by 19,340 share-holders, in lots of from one fifty- 
dollar share upward. The New York Central Railway, of 450 
miles, between New York and Buffalo, belongs not to one, or two, 
or several capitalists, but to 10,418 share-holders, of whom about 
one-third are women and executors of estates. The entire rail- 
way system of America will show a similar wide distribution 
of ownership among the people. There are but three railway 
corporations in which the great capitalists hold a considerable 
interest; and the interest in two of these is held by various 
members of a family, and in no case does it amount to the con- 
trol of the whole. In one of these very cases, the New York 
Central, as we have seen, there are more than ten thousand 
owners. 

Steel-rail mills, with only one exception, show a like state of 
affairs. One of them belongs to 215 share-holders; of whom 
7 are employees, 32 are estates, and 57 are women. Another 
of these concerns is owned by 302 stockholders; of whom 101 
are women, 29 are estates, representing an unknown number of 
individuals, and 20 are employees of the company. A large 
proportion of the remaining owners are small holders of com- 
paratively limited means, who have, from time to time, invested 
their savings where they had confidence both as to certainty of 
income and safety of principal. The Merrimac Manufacturing 
Co. (cotton), of Lowell, is owned by 2,500 share-holders, of whom 
forty-two per cent. are holders of one share, twenty-one per cent. 
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of two, and ten per cent. of three shares. Twenty-seven per cent. 
are holders of over three shares; and not less than thirty-eight 
per cent. of the whole stock is held by trustees, guardians and 
executors of charitable, religious, educational, and financial in- 
stitutions. 

I have obtained similar statements from other concerns which 
need not be published. They prove without exception that from 
one-fourth to one-third of the number of share-holders in cor- 
porations are women and executors of estates. The number of 
share-holders I have given are those of record, each holding a 
separate certificate. But it is obvious, in the case of executors, 
that this one certificate may represent a dozen owners. Many 
certificates issued in the name of a firm represent several per- 
sons, while shares held by a corporation may represent hun- 
dreds; but if we assume that every certificate of stock issued 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. represents only two owners, 
which is absurdly under the truth, it follows that, should every 
employee of that great company quarrel with it, the contest would 
be not against a few, but against a much larger body than they 
themselves constitute. It is within the mark to say that every 
striking employee would oppose his personal interest against 
that of three or four other members of the community. The 
total number of men employed by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. is 18,911 —not as many as there are share-holders of record. 
And what is true of the Pennsylvania Railway Co. is true of the 
railway system as a whole, and, in a greater or less degree, of 
mining and manufacturing corporations generally. When one, 
therefore, denounces great corporations for unfair treatment of 
their men, he is not denouncing the act of some monster cap- 
italist, but that of hundreds and thousands of small holders, 
scarcely one of whom would be a party to unfair or illiberal 
treatment of the working-man; the majority of them, indeed, 
would be found on his side; and, as we have seen, many of the 
owners themselves would be working-men. Labor has only to 
bring its just grievances to the attention of owners to secure fair 
and liberal treatment. The “great capitalist” is almost a myth, 
and exists in any considerable number or degree only in the 
heated imagination of the uninformed. Aggregate capital in 
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railway corporations consists of many more individuals than it 
employs. 

Following the labor disturbances, there came the mad work 
of a handful of foreign anarchists in Chicago and Milwaukee, 
who thought they saw in the excitement a fitting opportunity to 
execute their revolutionary plans. Although labor is not justly 
chargeable with their doings, nevertheless the cause of labor was 
temporarily discredited in public opinion by these outbreaks, The 
promptitude with which one labor organization after another not 
only disclaimed all sympathy with riot and disorder, but volun- 
teered to enroll itself into armed force for the maintenance of 
order, should not be overlooked by the student of labor prob- 
lems, desirous of looking justly at the question from the laborer’s 
point of view. It is another convincing proof, if further proof 
were necessary, that whenever the peace of this country is seri- 
ously threatened the masses of men, not only in the professions 
and in the educated classes, but down to and through the very 
lowest ranks of industrious workers, are determined to main- 
tain it. A survey of the field, now that peace is restored, gives 
the results as follows: 

First. The “dead line” has been definitely fixed between the 
forces of disorder and anarchy and those of order. Bomb- 
throwing means swift death to the thrower. Rioters assembling 
in numbers and marching to pillage will be remorselessly shot 
down ; not by the order of a government above the people, not 
by overwhelming standing armies, not by troops brought from 
a distance, but by the masses of peaceable and orderly citizens 
of all classes in their own community, from the capitalist down 
to and including the steady working-man, whose combined in- 
fluence constitutes that irresistible force, under democratic insti- 
tutions, known as public sentiment. That sentiment has not 
only supported the officials who shot down disturbers of the 
peace, but has extolled them in proportion to the promptitude 
of their action. 

Second. Another proof of the indestructibility of human so- 
ciety, and of its determination and power to protect itself from 
every danger as it arises and to keep marching forward to 
higher states of development, has been given in Judge Mallory’s 
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words: “Every person who counsels, hires, procures, or incites 
others to the commission of any unlawful or criminal act, is 
equally guilty with those who actually perpetrate the act, though 
such person may not have been present at the time of the com- 
mission of the offense.” The difference between liberty and 
license of speech is now clearly defined 





a great gain. 

Third. It has likewise been clearly shown that public senti- 
ment sympathizes with the efforts of labor to obtain from capital 
a fuller recognition of its position and claims than has hitherto 
been accorded. And in this expression, ‘“‘a fuller recognition,” I 
include, not only pecuniary compensation, but what I conceive 
to be even more important to-day, a greater consideration of the 
working-man as a man and a brother. I trust the time has gone 
by when corporations can hope to work men fifteen or sixteen 
hours a day. And the time approaches, I hope, when it will be 
impossible, in this country, to work men twelve hours a day 
continuously. 

Fourth. While public sentiment has rightly and unmistakably 
condemned violence, even in the form for which there is the most 
excuse, I would have the public give due consideration to the 
terrible temptation to which the working-man on a strike is some- 
times subjected. To expect that one dependent upon his daily wage 
for the necessaries of life will stand by peaceably and see a new 
man employed in his stead is to expect much. This poor man 
may have a wife and children dependent upon his labor. Whether 
medicine for a sick child, or even nourishing food for a delicate 
wife, is procurable, depends upon his steady employment. In 
all but a very few departments of labor it is unnecessary, and, I 
think, improper, to subject men to such an ordeal. In the case 
of railways and a few other employments it is, of course, essen- 
tial for the publie wants that no interruption occur, and in such 
case substitutes must be employed; but the employer of labor 
will find it much more to his interest, wherever possible, to allow 
his works to remain idle and await the result of a dispute, than 
to employ the class of men that can be induced to take the place 
of other men who have stopped work. Neither the best men as 
men, nor the best men as workers, are thus to be obtained. 
There is an unwritten law among the best workmen: “Thou 
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shalt not take thy neighbor's job.” No wise employer will 
lightly lose his old employees. Length of service counts for 
much in many ways. Calling upon strange men should be the 
last resort. 

Fifth. The results of the recent disturbances have given indu- 
bitable proof that trades-unions must, in their very nature, be- 
come more conservative than the mass of the men they represent. 
If they fail to evolve the conservative element, they go to pieces 
through their own extravagance. I know of three instances in 
which threatened strikes were recently averted by the decision of 
the Master Workman of the Knights of Labor, supported by the 
best workmen, against the wishes of the less intelligent members 
of that organization. Representative institutions eventually 
bring to the front the ablest and most prudent men, and will be 
found as beneficial in the industrial as they have proved them- 
selves to be in the political world. Leaders of the stamp of Mr. 
Powderly, Mr. Arthur, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, and Messrs. Wihle and Martin, of the Amalgamated Iron 
and Steel Association, will gain and retain power; while such as 
the radical and impulsive Mr. Irons, if at first clothed with power, 
will soon lose it. 

Thus, as the result of the recent revolt, we see advantages 
gained by both capital and labor. Capital is more secure be- 
cause of what has been demonstrated, and labor will hereafter 
be more respectfully treated and its claims more carefully consid- 
ered, in deference to an awakened public opinion in favor of the 
laborer. Labor won while it was reasonable in its demands and 
kept the peace; it lost when it asked what public sentiment pro- 
nounced unreasonable, and especially when it broke the peace. 

The disturbance is over and peace again reigns; but let no 
one be unduly alarmed at frequent disputes between capital and 
labor. Kept within legal limits, they are encouraging symptoms, 
for they betoken the desire of the working-man to better his con- 
dition; and upon this desire hang all hopes of advancement of 
the masses, It is the stagnant pool of Contentment, not the run- 
ning stream of Ambition, that breeds disease in the body social 
and political. The working-men of this country can no more be 
induced to sanction riot and disorder than can any other class of 
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the community. Isolated cases of violence under strong provoca- 
tion may break out upon the surface, but the body underneath 
is sound to the core, and resolute for the maintenance of order. 

For the first time within my knowledge, the leading organs of 
public opinion in England have shown a more correct appreci- 
ation of the forces at work in the Republic than some of our own 
despondent writers. The London “Daily News” said truly, that 
“the territorial democracy of America can be trusted to deal 
with such outbreaks;” and the “Daily Telegraph” spoke as 
follows: 

‘‘There is no need for any fear to be entertained lest the law-breakers of 
Chicago should get the better of the police, and, if it be necessary to invoke 
their aid, of the citizens of that astonishing young city. Frankly speaking, 
such rioters would have a better chance of intimidating Birmingham than of 
overawing Chicago, St. Louis, or New York. In dealing with the insurgents of 
this class the record of the great republic is singularly clear.” 


Not only the democracy, but the industrious working-men, of 
which the democracy is so largely composed, have amply fulfilled 
the flattering predictions of our English friends, and may safely 
be trusted in the future to stand firmly for the maintenance of 
peace. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
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I sEE that my predecessors have succeeded in discovering 
pretty or ingenious devices under which they have shielded 
themselves from the implied egotism of posing on this rostrum 
in the attitude of eminent examples, or at least representative 
types, of educated men. I, too, have felt very keenly the need 
of such protection, but am in the end obliged to confess that all 
my efforts have failed to invent any covering of sufficient thick- 
ness and density to serve my purpose. There is no course left, 
accordingly, but to accept, submissively, the consequences of my 
rashness. 

My early life was passed on a farm—I should say about 
sixteen years of it. It was a farm in the north-east part of 
Connecticut, practically shut in by woods, and distant a mile 
from the nearest neighbors. But the farm was large and my 
grandfather employed many laborers, so that we formed a small 
colony by ourselves. 

At the age of four years I commenced attending the district 
school in the traditional “ red school-house,” a mile and a half 
distant on one of the roads through the woods. My aunt was 
the instructress for that summer. I suppose that I learned to 
read a little, but have no recollection of anything except my 
interest in the older boys and girls whom I saw there. Coming 
as I did from the secluded life on the farm, with no playmates 
or young people that [ was permitted to associate with, it was a 
great event to find playmates. I can remember that by the fol- 
lowing summer I had already learned to read, JT read and te 
read the pieces in the text-book of my own accord at home until 
I quite mastered them, On the third summer T waa set to atid) 
ing a large geography, Our new teacher was considered excel 
lent among the farmer people, because she waa “striet” and 
could “beat knowledge into the heads of her pupils.” One 
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lesson in that large geography (Roswell Smith's, of Hartford) 
I well remember, because the entire class failed to learn the 
answer to the question, “ What is a city?” No wonder; we 
were thirty miles from the nearest city, and never had seen 
one. We could not describe a city from our own knowledge, 
nor could we comprehend the answer printed in the book. 
That answer, as near as I can recall it, was this: “ A city is 
a large town containing many inhabitants, incorporated with 
peculiar privileges, and governed by a mayor, aldermen, and 
other officers.” We were told to remain after the close of school 
in the afternoon and learn that mysterious definition! I was 
much grieved at the punishment, and was allowed to go home 
as soon as I had repeated the words after the teacher, sobbing as 
I did so. Asarule, I was well behaved at school and very rarely 
received punishment. This “strict” teacher, however, struck 
me once on the hand with a ferule.* An older boy sitting 
near by had seen me absorbed in my book, and wishing diversion 
had suddenly thrust a pin into my side. I only winced, but he 
laughed or “snickered.” The teacher looked up and said: 
“Who did that?” “Simeon pricked me,” I replied. The teacher 
made no further inquiries, but punished us both, not severely, 
with the ferule. I deserved my part of it for tale-bearing, per- 
haps; but that teacher did not knowingly punish for mere tale- 
bearing ; she encouraged it, rather. 

After I had learned how to read I began to put my knowledge 
to use, Finding an old Latin grammar about the house, prob- 
ably a stray volume from the library of my great-grandfather 
Wilkinson, a physician, I committed to memory a long list of 

*A flat piece of wood called also a ‘‘ ruler,” and not the giant fennel plant 
used by the Romans in flogging school-boys and slaves, and by some lexicog- 
raphers supposed to be called ferula because from ferire, to strike, 1t is sin- 
gular that this same giant fennel, called va pn by the Greeks, was used by 
Promethetis in preserving the stolen fire by means of its tinder-like pith, Alex 
ander catried with him Aristotle’s critical edition of Homer in the hollow of the 
sainie plant, this preserving the same sort of fire, perhaps, that Promethets 
stole, As the Greek sehool-master also made tise of this plant on his dull and 
obstinate pupils, the question atises as to the poetic symbolism) was Pronieth- 
els, perhaps, a flogging school-master, kindling divine fire in his pupils with the 


ferule? We know that Aristotle was Alexander's sehool-master, Hut I leave 
this interesting question to the skillful archwologists 
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Latin phrases and sentences, with their translations. On a visit 
in my sixth year at my paternal grandfather's in Rhode Island, 
I attracted the attention and commendation of my aunts and 
uncles by repeating what I had learned. 

When I had reached my eighth year I attended also the 
winter session of school. As is well known, the Connecticut 
schools drew most of the money for their support from the pro- 
ceeds of the State school fund. A twelve-week session in the 
summer taught by a woman (the “school-ma’am,” as she was 
called), and a three-month session in the winter taught by a 
“ school-master,” constituted the entire school year, some twenty- 
five full weeks all told. There was no continuity of instruction, 
very rarely the same person teaching two consecutive sessions of 
school, and little or no supervision as regards studies on the 
part of the school committee or the parish board of examiners. 
There was no fixed course of study except so far as tradi- 
tion had settled it. The “three R’s” held their place. We 
still used goose-quills, which required frequent mending by 
the teacher. He wrote the copies also at the top of the page. 
Steel pens began to be used soon after that time. At the begin- 
ning of the school term all pupils were made to commence with 
the first lesson in their books, no matter how many years 
they had already devoted to the study of them. This, of 
course, had its merit, as an annual review tended to produce 
thoroughness. In case, however, the teacher attempted clas- 
sification, the maturer pupils were kept back for the sake of 
those just beginning, and, not being required to study again 
what was already familiar, fell into lax and listless habits. But 
classification was not much attempted. In a school of twenty or 
thirty pupils there were perhaps as many as forty-five “ reci- 
tations” * each day. In most classes (Eng. “ Form”) there 
were only two or three pupils, and in many only one. The 
teacher had five and sometimes ten minutes to devote to each 
lesson, and of course could not draw out the reflective powers 
of the pupil by discussion and analysis. Everything drifted to 
mere memoriter lessons where such were possible. Even in the 


* American word for class exercise, ¢. e., repetition or rehearsal of lesson by 
the pupil to the teacher for criticism and examination. 
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most mechanically conducted school, much exercise of thought 
on the part of the pupil is demanded, especially in mathematics, 
A bright pupil always does his own reflection, moreover, in 
spite of school methods, He finds interesting matter for thought 
in all his studies, for the traditional studies of the elementary 
school open the doors to the solid intellectual acquisition of the 
entire human race, 

On the whole, the chief text-book in the school was Noah 
Webster's “ Elementary Spelling Book;” the same book that is 
still published and sold at the rate of twelve hundred thousand 
copies per annum, being the most generally used of all school 
text-books. This work was learned in my school days from 
cover to cover. Its author possessed a remarkable power of 
logical definition, being as careful as Aristotle to include always 
the “proximate genus and the characteristic difference” in de- 
fining any word. But his power of popular exposition was 
otherwise very small, and hence his sentences were not clear and 
intelligible to immature minds, although admirable to the skilled 
thinker. I have already quoted the definition of “city” from 
my geography, obviously enough modeled on the Aristotelian 
form of definition. Here are two specimens from the introduc- 
tion to the spelling-book: ‘“ Language or speech is the utterance 
of articulate sounds or voices, rendered significant by usage, for 
the expression and communication of thoughts.” “ Accent is a 
forcible stress or impulse of voice on a letter or syllable, dis- 
tinguishing it from others in the same word.” I never heard a 
teacher once attempt to explain these sentences, or even question 
a pupil on their meaning. But all pupils, young and old, were 
required superstitiously to memorize and repeat them, year after 
year, exactly as they were printed. The short pithy sentences 
placed after the spelling Jessons contain a store of wisdom, and 
as this book was used for a first reading-book and primer, its 
influence was on the whole great and salutary. 

When I was twelve years old, we happened to have a school- 
master of more qualifications than usual. He knew a smatter- 
ing of Latin and Spanish. One day I took with me to school 
the old Latin grammar that I had amused myself with six years 
before. Noticing it as he passed my desk, the master said: 

39 
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“That's right ;” and picking up the book proceeded, much to my 
surprise, to assign me a lesson to learn—the paradigm Penna. 
From that day I studied Latin. My teacher hunted up an old 
copy of “ Andrews’ Latin Reader,” and with a most superficial 
knowledge of inflections I began to translate ““sop’s Fables.” 
Some two years before this, at nine, I had taken English gram- 
mar, in Roswell Smith’s text-book, and in one winter had pretty 
well mastered it. It was always a delightful study to me. 
“Parsing,” as it was called, is a logical exercise, practicing the 
mind on definitions and classification. As my ancestry on my 
mother’s side included clergymen in its two chief branches, and 
as my great grandfather on my father’s side was a metaphysician 
as well as physician and surgeon, I suppose it possible that I 
had some inherited aptitude for abstract studies, which accounts 
for my great delight in grammar while a youth, and for a still 
keener relish for philosophic studies in later life. I seemed to 
find an intellectual food in these things which perfectly satisfied 
a gnawing hunger. 

Among the studies of the district school, I must place before 
all, in value, the reading-book. We used “The National Pre- 
ceptor” (not “The American Preceptor,” which was an older 
book). This was one of the several excellent collections made by 
the Rev. John Pierpont. In the old-fashioned country school, the 
children generally learned to read by means of the spelling-book, 
and then took up the same reading-book with the highest class, 
though they sometimes used an intermediate reader, Although 
this practice brought together the best readers and the poorest, 
and foreed all to read much that was beyond the depth of the 
most intelligent pupils, yet there was the very great advantage 
that the whole school read and assisted in reading every year 
the finest gems of thought and expression in the language, | 
cannot but regard the practice of the country school as, on the 
whole, vastly more beneficial than that of the modern graded 
city school, which allows the majority of its pupils to leave 
school without ever reading, or even hearing read, the fine prose 
and poetry of the highest readers, The genius of a great author 
will far more than conpensate for his difficulties. The pupil 
will douDtless fail to understand even one-half of what he reads, 
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but the fraction that he does understand will be worth far more 
than the weak colloquial English pieces that fill the lower 
readers. It is very hard to make otherwise enlightened educa- 
tors see the fact that there is no gain in substituting for a valua- 
ble work, which is so difficult that it cannot be understood, a 
work which contains little or nothing worth understanding. 

From my eighth to my tenth year I spent several terms in 
the city schools of Providence, Rhode Island. There I found 
what Mr. Hale calls the “martinet” system. Much more pains 
was expended in causing pupils to mark time with precision than 
in marching forward toward any definite object. I came to detest 
city schools very bitterly, because I loved individual freedom 
and hated mere forms as such. I desired to come at the sub- 
stance of the study, and grudged the time which seemed to me 
wasted over the mechanism of it. For a long time, we were 
required to commit to memory the questions of our catechetical 
geography, and repeat them word for word in their exact order, 
as the “analysis” of the lesson. Little or no time was spent on 
the answers to the questions, and there was no discussion what- 
ever of the real subject. Moreover, there was frequent corporal 
punishment, and sometimes it reached a degree of cruelty that I 
shudder to remember. The high school of that city imposed on 
the grammar schools a severe standard of preparation in those 
studies that were required for admission. This kept back the 
pupils of the classes in the lower schools in order to make them 
more “thorough,” as it is called. The direct result of this was 
the “marking time” system, in which mechanical memory was 
almost the only faculty required or much cultivated, I mention 
this here because I have seen very often, in my experience with 
school systems, East and West, the same difficulty. A too high 
standard of admission to the high schools is sure to turn the 
grammar schools into cramming factories on a large scale. In 
order to make sure of passing her pupils into the next grade, the 
teacher is compelled to rely on the mechanical elements of in- 
struction, because she can manage to control these, and these 
alone. 

While I have never revised my judgment in regard to the 
intellectual results of the martinet system of instruction, I 
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have very materially modified my opinion of its strict discipline. 
The great object of all education is to fit the individual to com- 
bine with his fellow-men. His intellectual training should 
enable him to master the arts of intercommunication and give 
him the conventional view of the world. Each individual must 
be taught how his fellow-citizens look at things and events, or 
else he cannot understand their actions nor direct his own to any 
good purpose. It is still more important that the individual ac- 
quire the necessary practical habits. He must learn how to work 
in company, and for this purpose there are required certain semi- 
mechanical moral virtues, such as regularity, punctuality, and 
self-restraint, in whatever will encroach on the province of one’s 
neighbor—just such virtues as strict school discipline teaches to 
perfection. Concerted action at the word of command, strict 
obedience, perfect military discipline, are qualities that are of 
special use in our modern urban civilization, in which the rail- 
road, the telegraph, and machinery in general play so great a 
role. But the mechanical phase of morals, if cultivated exclu- 
sively, and so as to dwarf the intellectual side of education, which 
demands above all things spontaneity and free insight, will fall 
sadly short of meeting the modern requirements. I have no 
doubt that the martinet system fails sadly on the intellectual 
side of its training. But the reaction against it goes too far. 
Connected with my school education in the public schools 
after the age of thirteen was a series of terms at boarding schools, 
one each year. I attended various New England academies, say 
one term each at five different academies. The most noteworthy 
intellectual acquisition that I made during the first of these terms 
was a knowledge of natural philosophy. I did not take it up as 
a regular study, but borrowing a text-book of one of my school- 
mates, I read it under my desk in school hours after hastily learn- 
ing my other lessons. This book specially interested me in hy- 
draulics, and I made force-pumps and fire-engines on a small scale. 
At my second academy perhaps the most important influence was 
Milton's “ Paradise Lost,” which we used as a book for studies in 
syntax. I was entranced with its sublime poetic form, and 
eagerly studied its view of the world, Calvinist as I was by 
family and church education. In the third academy, being then 
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at the age of fifteen, 1 began Greek grammar. A year before 
this I had become greatly interested in Edward Daniel Clarke's 
“Travels through Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land,” one of his 
six volumes being in our small home library. I was excited by 
his descriptions of Greece and Asia Minor, and a curious desire 
possessed me to read, or at least to pronounce, the Greek quota- 
tions contained in the book. I took Webster's octavo Diction- 
ary, that gave a few derivations of words from the Greek, and 
by careful comparison made out the value of each letter in the 
Greek alphabet, and, as I afterward learned, correctly, according 
to the English method of pronunciation. 

I was beginning to be interested in astronomy, and purchas- 
ing of a spectacle-maker two lenses, of focuses respectively, one 
and thirty inches, I fixed them in a tin tube and commenced 
observations on various objects, terrestrial and celestial. I made 
or put together afterward several achromatic telescopes of small 
size, buying the lenses and mounting them in cheap tubes of my 
own contrivance. 

On my fifth term away, at seventeen, I entered the Phil- 
lips Academy, at Andover, Massachusetts, then under the prin- 
cipalship of Dr. S. H. Taylor. I had never before met a 
disciplinary force that swept me completely off my feet and 
overcame my capricious will. My intellectual work had been 
all hap-hazard, a matter of mere inclination. I now began to 
hear a great deal about mental discipline and to see manly in- 
dustry. I took myself to studying in earnest, and tried to see 
how many hours of persistent industry I could accomplish each 
day. In my short stay at Andover I gained more than at any 
other school, and have always highly revered its discipline and 
instruction. 

I taught school in the country for two winter sessions, after 
my third and fifth academical terms respectively. I used my 
winter evenings in study. During the first winter, at the age 
of sixteen years, I mastered geometry and trigonometry. The 
second winter I devoted entirely to Locke’s “ Essay on the Human 
Understanding,” having read somewhere that Franklin prided 
himself on reading that work at my age. At first it was incom- 
parably dull reading, but bringing into requisition the “ disci- 
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pline of mind” that I had acquired at Andover, I soon became 
really interested in Locke's refutation of innate ideas. When, 
three years afterward, I came to read Cousin’s criticism of Locke, 
I took fire in every part of my soul, from the intense interest 
aroused in me at seeing the positions established by Locke with 
so much tedious iteration overthrown by brilliant and over- 
whelming arguments based on keen psychological distinctions. 

My study of Latin and Greek had occupied four terms, one 
each year at some academy, but I had used much time in review- 
ing those studies when at home working on the farm. 

In the fall of 1854 I entered Yale College. My term at 
Andover had taught me how to work patiently and ploddingly. 
At Yale, I learned how to perform a large task in a brief time. 
There was a written examination at the close of each term for 
which preparation must be made by private reviews. To be able 
to go over one’s entire work for the term in two or three days of 
study, brought into discipline a new power, usually called the 
power to “cram.” Of all my school disciplines I have found this 
one the most useful. The ability to throw one’s self upon a dif- 
ficulty with several times his ordinary working power is required 
again and again in practical life on meeting any considerable 
obstacles. 

My study of mathematics at college was rendered of no ac- 
count by the fact that I had gone over and comprehended the 
entire geometry and trigonometry by myself two years previous 
to entering, and thus the freshness and keen zest of first learning 
was dulled, and I fell into lax habits of study in mathematics 
which I did not afterward correct. At Andover, I had begun 
to read Humboldt’s “Cosmos,” and grew to be deeply interested 
in natural science, I began to disparage the study of Latin and 
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Greek as dead languages, Language itself was “ only an artificial 
product of the human mind.” I wished to know nature, This 
thought came to possess me more and more until it finally over- 
mastered me. About the middle of the junior year I withdrew 
from my connection with the college, full of dissatisfaction with 
its course of study, and impatient for the three ‘“ moderns "— 
modern science, modern literature, and modern history. 


Soon after this I discovered that my slender knowledge of 
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Latin and Greek was my chief instrument in the acquirement of 
new ideas. I found that the words in the English language 
which are used in the expression and communication of general 
ideas are derived almost entirely from the classic languages. 
Knowing the literal meaning of the roots, I was able to get the 
full force of the English vocabulary used for science and real 
thought. Some years afterward, too, I came upon a more im- 
portant insight. I saw that our entire modern civilization is 
derivative, resting on the Greek for its esthetic and scientific 
forms, and on the Roman for the forms of its political and 
legal life. The frame-work of civilization being thus borrowed, 
modern culture has likewise to learn to know itself by studying, 
so to speak, its embryology in Latin and Greek. In our schools 
we put on for awhile the spiritual clothing of the Greeks and 
Romans and look out upon the world through their eyes. By so 
doing we acquire an ability, not otherwise attainable, of analyz- 
ing and comprehending our own civilization. 
Here I close my record, although it seems to me that my real 
education began later in life. All that I have here described 
belongs, as it were, to a sort of antemundane soul-wandering. 


W. T. HARRIs. 





OUR AFRICAN CONTINGENT. 


Aumost the closing act of Queen Elizabeth's eventful life 
was the granting of a commission to a slave-trading ship, the 
first the world ever saw. Upon that charter was reared an Eng- 
lish slave-trading company, a body of civilized men who proved 
themselves capable of far worse barbarism than any of the 
Spanish, Dutch, or Portuguese slave-traders of that day. The 
legacy the Virgin Queen bequeathed to us has been enfranchised 
by us, but it has not been freed. It has been resolved into citi- 
zens, but it has not been granted the first requisites of citizenship. 
By statutory enactment it has been given legal equality—it does 
not seek nor desire social equality—but it has not been allowed 
to possess itself of the instruments required to make that legal 
equality real. 

The needs of the negro form by far the most important 
economic question before the American people. The race num- 
bers about eight million souls. What shall be done for this 
one-seventh of our entire population, in order that it may become 
American in nature as well as nativity? Reduced toa plain 
business proposition, the colored man’s case stands thus: Under 
a so-called contract, to which it was not a willing party, the 
negro race worked for the white race for above three hundred 
and fifty years, practically without remuneration. The highest 
tribunal decided the contract illegal. It follows, then, that until 
the debt for wages is paid by the white to the black race to the 
last farthing, accumulated interest and all, it illy becomes a 
justice-loving people to prate about the colored man’s poverty, 
his ignorance, or his crimes. Nay more, the white race must 
either admit its civilization to bea pretentious sham, a non-debt- 
paying fraud, or it must proceed to liquidate, either in works or 
money, the debt due its creditors. 

Sir John Hawkins’s slave-ship preceded the “ Mayflower” to 
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America by a year and five months. The first slave set foot in 
this country in 1619. A negro was a negro in those days, no 
matter what his disposition or where he came from. Weight of 
flesh and measurement of muscle were what sold. It was easier to 
get Africans from the alluvial districts, the worst class, than from 
the mountain districts, the best class ; so the British slave-sellers 
cheated the British-American slave-buyers, and criminals were 
passed off for honest menials. 

It was from such a source that our African contingent sprung. 
Tt was the descendants of such whom we legally kept in ignor- 
ance for centuries, only to usher them at the last, without the 
slightest preparation, into a citizenship whose very corner-stone 
is the spelling-book. The experiment failed. Well, what 
rational being could have expected it to do otherwise? And, 
having failed, we now see the strange spectacle of a civilized 
people sitting down in the midst of the wreck and evincing not 
the slightest disposition to do anything. A dangerously large 
proportion of the voters of sixteen of the thirty-eight States 
growing up in ignorance, with only the sins of the dominant race 
before their eyes, and no effort making, save by a few score 
heroic souls, to teach them the road they ought to follow, what 
pitfalls they ought to shun. We express wonder at the tolerance 
of certain persecutions of 1686; the future will express wonder 
at the general tolerance of certain fatal neglects of 1886. 

It is not to be wondered at that the colored race reaped no 
substantial advantage from the sudden acquisition of political 
power in the Southern States immediately after the close of the 
war. The colored leaders who tried their hand at running State 
governments there were bound to make a mess of it for several 
reasons. They had had no experience in statecraft; they 
knew nothing of the temptations of power; and, more than all, 
they tried to govern commonwealths the political status of which 
was not well defined, and they made the attempt at a time when 
the responsible head at Washington was apt to be as shifting in 
its demands as was their own ability to meet them. Under these 
trying conditions it is doubtful if any men, or set of men, white 
or black, could have long succeeded. 

Since the war there has come up a new generation of colored 
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men—young, vigorous, ambitious. The older portion of the 
negro element has shown little or no capacity for improvement. 
Beyond a certain degree of mental intoxication—from drinking 
dry the cup of liberty—the brain of the latter has remained 
inactive. There came a reaction and a lethargy akin to the old 
reverence for white authority, and no matter what form of argu- 
ment was employed, it was impossible to get the older colored 
men and women to regard themselves as anything but “ good- 
for-nothing niggers.” They were accused of laziness, of innate 
shiftlessness. It was all the same. They would do nothing for 
themselves, They thought it of no use to try. But with the 
second generation there has come a wonderful change. The past 
ten years have seen great improvement in the condition of the 
colored race. The young men do not hate the color of their 
own skin. They do not see why a black man is not of as much 
account as a white one, so long as he cultivates his brain, loves 
his neighbor as much as he can, and pays his honest debts. The 
younger generation of whites, too, who never saw a slave, have 
far less antipathy for the black race than had the St. Clairs and 
the Legrees of the old plantation time. There is a disposition 
toward mutual toleration, mutual assistance, and mutual respect. 

It is the colored men who were youth when the war was in 
progress who have demonstrated to the world this important fact, 
namely, that the brain of the Afro-American is made of the same 
dust as the brain of the Anglo-Saxon; that when it is charged with 
an equal amount of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, it is capable of 
an equal number of convolutions; and that the mental faculty, 
granted the opportunity, can go on grasping and retaining, until 
it is able to obliterate the educational limit-line between the two 
races. Is this claiming too much? I think not. The proofs 
are ample. True, they are not numerous, but they are both 
strong enough and numerous enough to prove the assertion. 
The white race must have charity. Its reason and its judgment 
should borrow a lesson from the length of its own race-prepara- 
tion. 

If it can be shown, by fair and ample tests, that the Afro- 
American is capable of making a success of himself in two 
directions, then it becomes the duty of the white race to seek to 
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make amends for the great wrong done him, by rendering the 
colored man every service in his power. Justice demands this 
much; the honor of the dominant element cannot afford less. 
The two directions are business foresight and mental culture. 
Given these, and a reasonable opportunity for their employment, 
and the moral, the social, the religious elements will take care of 
themselves. ‘The mere possession of wealth, the simple knowl- 
edge that two and two make four, will not alone raise the first, 
improve the second, or develop the third ; but that all three in- 
variably follow wealth and education is proven by the his- 
tory of every people under the sun, The proof is as positive 
as it is that poverty and ignorance lead to degradation and 
crime. 

Considering that the start had to be made on the very lowest 
rung of the financial ladder, the negro has been remarkably 
successful. In one city, where the Emancipation Proclamation 
of twenty-three years ago found less than a dozen free blacks, 
there are to-day one hundred and three colored men who are 
worth above $25,000 each, fifty-two who are worth $10,000 
ach, and nearly a thousand who pay taxes on above $5,000 
each. The author of the standard history of the African race 
in America is worth $40,000. Hon. Frederick Douglass has 
$300,000, and a mansion and farm, the former owner of which 
in his life-time declared that no negro should ever, for any price 
or upon any consideration, come into possession of any article 
that ever belonged to him. Boston hasa colored merchant tailor 
who clothes the Beacon Hill aristocracy and does a business of 
$1,600,000 a year. He was once a slave, and followed Sherman 
and his troops on their march to the sea. When he reached 
Charleston his total worldly possessions were a suit of very 
ragged clothes and twenty-eight cents. An ex-tax-collector of 
the District of Columbia, a colored man, himself pays taxes on 
$250,000. New York had a colored druggist who died not long 
ago leaving $1,000,000 and a son-in-law worth $150,000. Hon. 
John M. Langston, late United States Minister to Hayti, has 
$75,000. One of the largest coal dealers in Philadelphia is a 
colored man—a man too, who, in mental culture, practical talent, 
and good works would do credit to any race and to any com- 
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munity. Cincinnati has a colored furniture dealer whose check 
is good any day for $100,000. Twenty-three years ago he was 
a Kentucky slave. The late Robert Gordon owned thirty four- 
story residences at the time of his death. One day he entered a 
Cincinnati bank and asked for Government bonds. The cashier 
did not know him, and when he handed out his check for 
$150,000 the cashier appealed in astonishment to the presi- 
dent of the bank. “Get him the bonds,” said the latter. “He 
ean draw his check for three times that sum.” San Francisco 
has fifteen colored men who are assessed for above $75,000 each. 
Detroit has several rich colored druggists. Buffalo has nine, 
Philadelphia sixty-eight, New Orleans thirteen, Chicago twenty- 
two, Louisville twelve, Charleston eight, Atlanta four, and Pitts- 
burg eleven colored men who pay taxes on more than $10,000 
each, and never think of attending the sittings of the board of tax 
appeals. Up to the failure of the Freedman’s Savings Bank, the 
colored people of the South had deposited therein $53,000,000. 
This sum is in addition to the amounts deposited by them in 
other banking institutions. In South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, the colored people are buying for 
themselves small farms, and, what is better, they are paying for 
them. These monetary figures, of course, represent only a very 
small part of the colored people. Unfortunately, the great mass 
of the race has not yet come to learn the value of a dollar, or the 
advantage of saving it up for a rainy day. 

In educational institutions, the colored race has made a no 
less creditable record. Thousands of colored children of the 
South are wholly shut out from school advantages, but those 
that are enabled to attend evince both ambition and ability, 
When the schools were first opened there they were crowded 
by persons of all ages—fathers and mothers in Israel, ministers 
who had preached for half a century anxious to learn how to 
spell the names of the twelve apostles, a child learning its 
letters, the mother her’a-b)abs, and the grandmother praying to 
live long enough to be able to spell out the Lord’s prayer. The 
schools that have been provided for the instruction of advanced 
colored pupils are invariably well attended, particularly in the 
freshman and sophomore years. After that the classes show a 
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marked thinning out, owing to the poverty of the students, whose 
savings usually become exhausted by the end of the second year. 
There are at present 164 institutions of learning for the colored 
race above the grade of the common schools. Of these 21 are 
recognized colleges having power to confer degrees, 26 schools 
of theology, 4 of law, and 3 of medicine. Availing themselves of 
the advantages of these institutions, there are at present 3,988 in 
the colleges, 962 studying theology, 118 law, and 231 medicine. 
The proportion among the whites of the South of those of 
school age and those who actually attend school, ranges from 89 
per cent. in South Carolina, which makes the best showing, to 
Louisiana, 35 per cent., the poorest showing. The average is 
60} per cent. The proportion of school attendance to school 
population among the colored race in the same States ranges 
from 77 per cent. in Delaware, the highest, to 20 per cent. in 
Louisiana, the lowest. The average is 52 percent. Last year 
there were 248 colored men in attendance upon the classes in 
the principal white colleges at the North. In the way of treat- 
ment by fellow-students, it is shown from a personal consultation 
with many of them that it was all that they could have ex- 
pected, and in several cases more. Harvard has graduated 
three colored men, one of whom took a part at Commencement 
and did well. At the University of Pennsylvania, at Yale, at 
Oberlin, at the University of Michigan, and at Columbia, colored 
students have shown exceptional ability, some having pursued 
their four years’ course under difficulties of poverty and social 
privation that would have appalled hearts less stout. 

While the colored men are thus doing so much solid educa- 
tional work for themselves, their white neighbors are none the 
less obligated to render them all the assistance in their power, 
It does not answer the question, nor relieve the responsibility, to 
point to the schools and institutions of learning the white race 
has erected for itself. In doing so we look only at results, 
The first school in Pennsylvania was founded during the first 
year of the existence of Pennsylvania as a province, But it was 
founded by Englishmen, not by the poor Swedes, Virginia had 
been in existence a hundred years before it produced a historian 
of its own. When a college was to be founded in the New 
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World, men and money were imported from England to found 
it. We were set upon our educational feet by help from with- 
out. The negro race is now in great need of educated mechan- 
ics, civil engineers, surveyors, printers, artificers, inventors, 
architects, builders, and bankers. The ranks of the colored 
waiters, barbers, porters, and bootblacks are full; those of the 
race who are capable of better things should be afforded an 
opportunity to prepare themselves for better things. We must 
do for the colored race what others have done for us. 

It is creditable to the colored race that it is doing so much 
for itself; it is discreditable to the white race that it is doing 
next to nothing for the people it so grossly wronged. Itis not 
a question of the welfare of the colored race alone; it is one of 
the material prosperity of the whole country. The negro ante- 
dates the Puritan. We cannot hope for the success of republican 
institutions with a great body of ignorant voters growing up in 
our midst, annually becoming more numerous, more powerful, 
and more degraded. It must be education forall the people, the 
colored race included, or it will be death to government by the 
people. It is idle to talk, as a few prominent politicians did a 
few years ago, of disfranchising the negro. It cannot be done. 
There is no room in America for a disfranchised male adult. 
From reasons of sentiment, the North would not listen to dis- 
franchisement. For reasons of sectional advantage, the South 
would not listen to disfranchisement. The Republican Party 
would not listen to disfranchisement, because of its political 
traditions; the Democratic Party would not listen to disfran- 
chisement, because of its political hopes. And, lastly, the negro 
voter would not submit to disfranchisement, because in his 
quarter of a century of freedom he has acquired enough of 
what Mr. T. Thomas Fortune calls the “dynamite element” to 
resent it. The negro is no longer a grown-up child. He is here 
to stay; heis here to vote; he is here to help make the laws; 
he is here to throw his influence, either for good or for evil 
report. 

The negro race is not responsible to either of the two great 
political parties for the measure of freedom it now enjoys, but to 
the growing sense of justice and right among all people. The 
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bonds of human slavery could not have withstood the scorching 
rays of the twentieth century civilization, and Americans would 
soon have recognized the absurdity of property in man and the 
Jefferson equality declaration, had such extreme measures as 
the attempt at national disruption never been resorted to. The 
trouble now is, that we are not keeping pace with the age. 
The negro has made more relative progress since 1863 than we 
have. Our treatment of him at the present moment savors of 
barbarism. The North grew indignant over the wrongs of the 
colored man in slavery, and justly so; but twenty years ago it 
made a seat of its satisfaction, and sat down to rest from its 
labors before those labors had been concluded. 

The colored man in America is not yet free. In Mississippi, 
he is not free from the shotgun in the hands of his white ene- 
mies. In South Carolina, he is not free from the “ eight-box 
law” that upholds the hands of the un-American election offi- 
cers. In the country districts of South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and Louisiana, he is not 
yet free from dishonest school laws administered by dishonest 
school officials. In all of the Southern States, and wherever in 
the Northern States he has made his home, he is not yet free 
from an appalling ignorance—a festering sac, in which gathers 
mental pus that breaks out in crimes of every degree. The 
States of Mississippi and Virginia contain some white men who 
have not yet learned that the killing of a negroisacrime In 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Florida, the public schools, outside of the cities of Charleston, 
Mobile, and New Orleans, are the merest farce, so far as the 
colored children are concerned. Civil rights are unknown on the 
steam-boats of the Lower Mississippi. In every Southern State, 
the negro voter is tolerated if he votes the ticket the white man 
puts in his hands; he is detested, “boycotted,” and in some 
eases shot down if he attempts to vote otherwise. 

I do not feel called upon to offer an apology for uttering this ; 
but I will say that it is not given out as the braggadocio of a 
partisan. It is uttered upon indubitable evidence. The public 
is ready to receive proof that the negro is really free, and so am 
I; neither of us are, however, prepared to accept the statements 
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of political apologists. It has come to this pass: Let it be hinted 
that the negro of the South does not enjoy an attar-of-roses 
political atmosphere, with none to molest or to make him afraid, 
and at once some political Jack-in-the-Pulpit cries “ bloody shirt,” 
and, ten to one, he begins to snivel about an era of good feeling 
—a sort of blue and old-gold bond of peace. Now the North 
once went to war for peace ; that ought to be sufficient proof that 
we desire it. 

Let it be asked if it might not have been possible that under- 
neath this fluted and puffed, this swan-downed and bespangled 
pall of good feeling that has spread itself so benignly over our 
common country, there might not have been imprisoned just a 
little race-hatred, a little race-malice, a bare suggestion of all 
uncharitableness? We have pretty conclusive evidence that 
that very untoward event happened. That being true, is it not 
the part of wisdom to raise this glorious mantle long enough to 
let them escape, if they will escape, or, if they will not, to drive 
them out? If we lie supinely on our backs, as we are now doing, 
the world need not be surprised if the smoldering evils take fire, 
and consume not only our pretty pall of good feeling, but ourselves 
and our free institutions with it. Ignorance and Intolerance are 
capable of kindling a very hot fire. 

Time was when American statesmen thought it necessary 


to make a thorough study of economic questions; our present 
Franklins, Hamiltons, and Jeffersons devote their best talents to 
such statesmanship as is bound up in ward caucuses, button-hole 
secrets, and office brokerage. No people in the world pay a 


higher price for their legislation, and none get less for their 
money. Our distracting presidential campaigns have come to 
extend from inauguration day to inauguration day. Congress 
is run by a little cligue of nobodies in particular. Except for 
measures, the principal ingredient of which is oil for the party 
machine, the avenues of national legislation are completely 
blocked. When the people provide the United States Senate 
Chamber with soil adapted to the propagation of economic ideas, 
when they exchange our national House of representative office- 
brokers for a national House of representative statesmen, this 
great question of the negroes’ needs and the realization of their 
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national importance will receive the attention they deserve; and 
not before. 

Permitting the negro to grow up in ignorance, a menace to our 
national progress, an excrescence upon the civilization of the New 
World, is of course not to be thought of. The same noble senti- 
ment that began the task of negro emancipation must take it 
up again, and must this time keep at work until the negro is free 
in fact as well as by Constitutional Amendment. It must see to it 
that the colored child is educated. If the men who sit in Wash- 
ington and in the State capitols will not lend a hand, then so 
much the worse for the men in question. One great need of the 
hour is legislators who will legislate. Little can be hoped for 
from the colored adults, The salvation of the colored race lies 
in its children. If the States of the South are found, upon im- 
partial investigation, to be too poor to provide ample school facil- 
ities for all persons, white and black, within their limits who are 
of school age, then the National Government, which has the most 
at stake, should provide them, and pay for them out of the com- 
mon treasury. This greatest of national dangers must be met 
and overcome ; and the sooner it is met, and the more effectually 
it is overcome, the better it will be for us, for them, and for all 
American generations, 


EUGENE MARECHAL CAMP. 
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FOOD AND DRINK. 


FEw persons outside the medical profession have any idea of 
the dangers which threaten us in our daily food and drink. It 
is my purpose in the following pages to endeavor to impart such 
information concerning the most imminent of these as I may be 
able to in the space at my command, and to show how many of 
them may be avoided by a little knowledge of their sources and 
characteristics. 

The water we drink, the most important element of our diet- 
ary, is very often a vehicle for the germs of disease and death. 
How rarely do we stop to consider before drinking a glassful 
whether it is pure or not? If it be clear and cold, we are satis- 
fied. We do not fear that which our senses fail to warn us 
against ; we cannot see those deadly bacilli, more to be dreaded 
than venomous serpents, that lie in wait in the sparkling liquid. 

Disgusting as it may be to contemplate, it is nevertheless a 
pretty well proved fact, that in contracting many infectious dis- 
eases, one receives into his mouth and stomach germs from the 
systems of persons suffering from those diseases. That such 
germs are most frequently introduced through the medium of 
polluted water, none who have intelligently studied the subject 
will hesitate to assert. 

When the thrifty farmer builds his house, he digs two holes 
in the ground as conveniently near as possible. The shallower one 
he makes his cess-pool, while from the deeper he draws his drink- 
ing water. Thus he and his family (summer boarders included) 
make a connecting link in a sort of endless circulating process— 
family, cess-pool, well, family, ete. I do not believe there is in 
this country one well in a hundred the water from which is fit 
to drink. The author of “The Old Oaken Bucket” would never 
have written those beautiful lines had he known what a death- 


dealing implement “the moss-covered bucket” generally is. 
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How often does the family physician hear from a care-worn 
mother, who has been seeking health for herself and children in 
the country, a tale like this: “Oh, doctor, we have passed such 
a summer. The children have had several severe attacks of 
diarrhea; the country physician said they were threatened with 
dysentery. I dread to think what might have happened if we 
had stayed in town.” Now if that family had stayed in town 
and drank pure water, the probabilities are that the children 
would not have been sick. But bad as are the wells in rural 
regions, they are not so foul as those sunk in great cities or 
towns, A few years ago several large mineral water firms were 
manufacturing their beverages from water supplied by wells 
on their premises in the heart of New York city. This being 
discovered led to an investigation, which showed that hundreds 
of like wells were in existence throughout the city, the water 
from which was being used for drinking. Analyses demon- 
strated that it was little better than filtered sewage. Of course, the 
Board of Health took prompt and effective measures to restrict 
its use to manufacturing and closet-flushing purposes, though 
several arrests had to be made before interested parties could be 
compelled to abandon their wells. 

Given the conditions under which a well exists, it is no more 
necessary to analyze its water to ascertain its character than it is 
to analyze the air of a room connected directly with a city sewer 
to find out if it contains sewer gas. The depth of the well, 
whether it be walled or piped, the character of the substrata, the 
proximity of contaminating influences and their amount, are the 
only factors to be considered. A glance at the arrangement of 
the substrata into which the New York city wells are sunk will 
show that the water furnished by them can come only from the 
street drainage and sewer leakage. Now if water has been con- 
taminated by sewage in any amount the filtration received in 
passing through dirt, shale, and rock crevices to the depth of the 
deepest well would not be sufficient to render it safe for drinking 
purposes, nor will any simple filter ever devised by man ac- 
complish this result. 

In London and Paris, where artesian wells have been sunk and 
good water obtained, the arrangement of the substrata is such 
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that the water-bearing sand draws its supply from a water-shed 
situated at a distance from the inhabited districts ; between these 
and the water is a layer of impervious material, chalk marl, 
which protects the latter from pollution. 

Cities are usually supplied with upland surface waters. The 
Croton of New York affords a good example of these, which, 
as a rule, are the purest and safest. Such waters churned in 
turbulent mountain brooks are freed from any slight contamina- 
tion they may have received, by oxidation of their organic 
matter. Although the Croton receives the drainage from 
several small towns, analyses do not show that it is an unsafe 
supply. The population of the Croton water-shed is increasing, 
however, and steps should be taken without delay to prevent 
what must soon become dangerous pollution. 

To a student of psychology, the study of the effect on the 
human mind of epidemics of infectious disease is most interest- 
ing. An excellent example of one of these terrible “ visitations ” 
occurred in Plymouth, Pa., last year. It was my good fortune 
to be sent thither, during the epidemic, with two other officers 
of the New York City Health Department, to investigate the 
cause of the outbreak, in order that our own city might, if pos- 
sible, learn a useful lesson from the misfortune of her neighbor. 
We found everywhere the utmost apathy. Although clever 
physicians had traced the cause to the pollution of the water 
supply, the people only recognized in it the hand of God. 

The facts connected with the epidemic were as follows: 
About the middle of April, 1885, typhoid fever suddenly broke 
out in the town. Nearly every family furnished its victim to 
the scourge. Of 10,000 inhabitants about 1,200 suffered from 
the disease. The mortality was about ten percent. A short time 
before the outbreak a man, residing on the banks of a little 
mountain stream that supplied the town with water, had typhoid 
fever. The dejections from this individual were thrown on the 
snow, then about twenty-four inches deep, within a few feet of 
the stream, at a point where the bank was unusually steep. 
The weather was very cold at this time, and everything remained 
frozen until three weeks before the outburst of the fever, when a 
thaw washed the infectious matter into the drinking water of the 
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unfortunate ten thousand. Now, in my opinion, the nurse who 
threw that infectious material on the banks of the stream was 
guilty of criminal carelessness, and had he or she been punished 
a most salutary lesson would have been taught. 

The good people of Plymouth, however, did not view the 
matter in that light; they perhaps saw further than a physician 
is wont to look, and recognized a higher power impelling the 
hand that acted only as the agent. Of course, if we view the 
visitation from this stand-point, the moral of it becomes a re- 
ligious and not a sanitary one. This, in my opinion, is the rea- 
son why people are slow to profit by these bitter experiences. 
The patient who innocently brought misfortune to so many of 
his townsmen recovered, and is regarded by them as quite a 
curiosity ; indeed, I understand he is pointed out to visitors with 
considerable pride, being classed with the wonderful coal mines 
and other interesting sights. 

From water we naturally pass to the consideration of the ice 
supply. The idea that water purifies itself by freezing is very 
prevalent and very deeply rooted. It has led to the use of ice 
from ponds the water from which no one would think of drink- 
ing. Nothing can be more erroneous than this idea. It is true 
that a few of the solid containants may settle and be eliminated 
in freezing, but that water once polluted is thus rendered safe is 
a theory long since exploded. Degrees of cold sufficient to kill 
disease germs are never experienced in temperate zones. The 
germs which caused the Plymouth outbreak were shown to have 
been exposed for three days to a temperature of—20° Fahr. In- 
sects and worms are not infrequently found imbedded in ice. 
The ice supply of a great city should be subject to as close a 
scrutiny as the water. 

Second only in importance to pure water is pure milk. In 
the consideration of this question we come upon a ground where 
both ignorance and dishonesty frequently assert their sway. 
The man who waters or skims the milk he sells seldom rea- 
lizes the gravity of his crime. He says to himself, “‘ What harm 
can a little more water or a little less cream do my milk?” 
He forgets thut milk is often the exclusive food of invalids and 
children, and that just in proportion as its strength is reduced so 
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are these robbed of their proper nourishment. But the milk 
adulterator is not at all fastidious as to the purity of the water 
he puts into his milk. I have frequently had in my possession 
toads and small snakes found in milk by the inspectors in New 
York, showing indisputably that the adulterator had stopped at 
some road-side pool and filled his cans ! 

Occasionally preservative salts are added to milk to keep it 
from souring in warm weather. These are borax, boracic acid, 
and salicylic acid. They are to be condemned because they 
irritate the kidneys and tend to cause Bright's disease. Milk 
from animals afflicted with tuberculosis (consumption) has been 
proved to have the property of reproducing that disease, un- 
fortunately common among cattle. Great care should therefore 
be taken to prevent the use of milk from cows suffering from any 
suspicious cough. Milch cows should be fed on wholesome food 
and given plenty of pure water to drink. Decomposing hotel or 
distillery swill, or even “ brewers’ grains,” if fed exclusively, will 
cause an excessive flow of weak, unhealthy milk. The casein 
of this milk, when acted on by the gastric juice of the stomach, 
coagulates into indigestible putty-like lumps, quite unlike the 
flocculent, easily-digested curds of milk from grass-fed cows. 

Outbreaks of typhoid fever and other infectious and con- 
tagious diseases have been traced to milk accidentally contami- 
nated. A very curious epidemic resembling typhoid fever broke 
out on Washington Heights, in New York, a few years ago, It 
was found on investigation that the disease was confined to the 
customers of a certain milkman. An examination of the cows 
owned by this man was made, and one was found with a very 
loathsome abscess of the udder. At the time the examination 
was made this cow was being milked into the common pail. 
Although the investigation was very thoroughly conducted, no 
cause could be found until the cow with the abscess had been 
quarantined, when the sickness speedily stopped. 

Sound and wholesome meat is essential to our well-being, the 
opinion of vegetarians to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Not a week passes but seizures are made in our public 
markets of carcasses of animals that have died from disease. The 
flesh of such animals is known as “case” meat, and has a very 
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characteristic appearance. A well-known authority has aptly 
compared the fat of case animals to wet parchment, and describes 
the odor from it as corpse-like, It is only just to our butchers to 
say that case animals are usually shipped from out of town, to 
be sold on commission, and that the inspector is frequently 
quietly informed by commission dealers of its existence and 
whereabouts. 

Meat from animals afflicted with tuberculosis will transmit 
the disease if undercooked, It is a fact that greatly concerns us, 
that the flesh of animals that have suffered torture or privation 
frequently contains noxious matter which causes a rash, like 
eczema, to appear on the hands of persons who handle it, Of 
course, such meat would prove highly injurious if eaten. 

Contagious diseases often cause great ravages among cattle, 
sheep, and swine. Pleuro-pneumonia, braxy, and hog-cholera are 
the most common of these diseases. When an epidemic breaks 
out ina herd, unless the owner is unusually conscientious, be 
slaughters his animals as soon as they are taken sick and ships 
them to the city markets to be sold on commission. When it 
becomes known that an epidemic is raging in a certain section, 
unprincipled dealers send their agents to buy up stock at a 
sacrifice and convert it, good and bad, into beef, mutton, or pork, 
as the case may be. Diseases which cause suppuration affect 
meat more injuriously than those which do not. I have fre- 
quently been asked what is “bob veal,” and why it is injuri- 
ous. Bob veal is the meat of a calf under four weeks old; 
the great bulk of that seized in New York, however, is from a 
few hours to three days old. 

Immature meat is unhealthy for two reasons: first, it con- 
tains no nourishing elements, and consequently only relieves the 
symptom of hunger without actually recuperating the system ; 
second, it is extremely indigestible, rolling up into masses in the 
stomach, and not disintegrating, like the fibrous flesh from older 
animals, <A child’s stomach is quite unable to cope with a 
piece of bob veal; in its violent efforts to remove the offending 
substance nature not infrequently removes the little sufferer. 

Children and delicate persons are those most seriously affected 
by unwholesome food and drink. To catch the former the adul- 
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terator often baits his hook in the most alluring manner. This 
is best illustrated by the adulteration of sugar confectionery. 
The enormous consumption of these articles, not only by little 
ones but by “children of a larger growth,” makes this a subject 
of great importance. Adulteration of candy is practiced, first, 
in order to depreciate its quality and so lessen its cost, by the 
addition of some substance which will diminish its real strength 
without altering its appearance ; and second, to improve its ap- 
pearance, and thereby make it more salable at the least pos- 
sible outlay. The adulterants used to accomplish the first object 
are terra alba, kaolin, starch, finely ground marble dust, and 
pulverized asbestos. I have never seen candy containing the 
latter substance, but about a year ago I received from a rep- 
utable candy firm a small sample of it, which had been sent them 
by some parties in Massachusetts through an agent for whom I set 
several traps unsuccessfully. I have seized candy in New York 
colored with the following poisonous or deleterious pigments: 
Chrome yellow (lead chromates), Brunswick green (mixture of 
chrome yellow and Prussian blue), red lead, Paris green, arsenical 
aniline, burnt umber, Venetian red (earths), vermilion (bisul- 
phuret of mercury), and Prussian blue (ferro-cyanide of iron). 

For flavors, artificial essences are used. These are made by 
distilling certain chemical salts with various alcohols and sul- 
phuric acid. A very fragrant one is said to be produced by 
treatment of rotten cheese with sulphuric acid and bichromate 
of potash. Some artificial flavors thus made not only closely re- 
semble the natural but are identical with them; others, however, 
are not so, though as a rule they are harmless unless excessive 
quantities are used by ignorant or careless workmen. Not in- 
frequently we find in candy stores a vile preparation of sugar and 
fusel-oil called by the euphonous name of “ rock and rye drops,” 
for which children very quickly acquire a strong liking. A 
candy-man selling these in a little stand opposite one of our 
public schools told me, when the manufacturer of his stock was 
arrested, that he had sold more rock and rye “goods” than any 
other variety. Besides engendering a taste for alcoholic bever- 
ages, fusel-oil candies cause headache, stupor, and dizziness. 

In the manufacture of fruit jellies the adulterator reaches the 
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acme of his art. A most plausible currant jelly, sold until a year 
ago by nearly every grocer and fruiterer, was made as follows: 
Dried apples, glucose, water, arsenical fuchsine(a red aniline pig- 
ment), tartaric acid, and glue. This mixture was boiled, strained, 
and sufficient salicylic acid added to keep it from spoiling in hot 
weather. The manufacturers were compelled by the Health De- 
partment to substitute a harmless color for the fuchsine and gela- 
tine for the glue, and to stop the use of salicylic acid. Most of the 
fruit jellies sold to-day are a fraud on the consumer, though they 
cannot be said to affect his health. The following are the ingre- 
dients used to make them: Glucose, water, dried apples, color 
flavor, and gelatine. 

A great deal has been written about the dangers from canned 
goods which would lead an unthinking person to shun those im- 
portant foods. Fresh and healthy meats, vegetables or fruits, prop- 
erly canned, will keep under ordinary conditions an indefinite time, 
and may be consumed without the slightest apprehension of ill 
results. Decomposed or rotten substances if canned (and they 
frequently are) are more dangerous to the consumer in that con- 
dition than in their uncanned state, for the reason that certain 
poisonous principles called “ ptomaines”* are very frequently 
present in such substances; and the same is true of wholesome ar- 
ticles improperly canned. Spoiled foods of this description can 
be so readily detected that very little excuse can be urged for 
those who are deceived by them. The gases evolved by organic 
substances decomposing in hermetically sealed cans, by their press- 
ure cause the ends of the cans to bulge; such cans are technic- 
ally known as “swells,” and have quite a different appearance 
from good cans. 

We sometimes detect tinners making cans from tern-plate. This 
contains lead, and is extremely dangerous when used for this 
purpose, as it is easily acted on and dissolved by certain acids 
naturally present in all canned foods. During the past few 
months, the attention of the public and of physicians has been 





























* «« This name was applied by Professor Selmi to certain basic bodies or prin- 
ciples developed during putrefactive decomposition of animal substances. 
The exact conditions under which these substances develop have not as yet been 
fully determined.”—Micro-Chemistry of Poisons. Wormsley, p. 431. 
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again called to a much discussed subject, the coloring of green 
vegetables by means of copper. Analyses show that as much as 3} 
grains of copper sulphate is frequently contained in a pound tin 
of pearsor beans. Professor Gallipe, of France, declares that cop- 
per is not a poison, and I understand that this is also the opinion 
of M. Pasteur. Numerous cases of poisoning from copper in 
food have been reported, and are as well authenticated as any 
medical facts can be. 

Coffee and tea are not exempt from adulteration. The well- 
known mixture of ground coffee with chicory and cereals has led 
the housewife to think that if she grinds her coffee herself it 
must be pure. She never was more mistaken. Damaged coffee 
beans are treated with chromate of lead, Prussian blue, soap-stone, 
burnt umber, and quite a variety of other chemicals so as to re- 
store their original appearance. Frequently Mexican and other 
comparatively cheap coffees are treated so as to make them re- 
semble the more expensive Java. I have not the space in this 
paper to explain at length the process by which this is done; suf- 
fice it to say that pigments containing arsenic have been used so 
that some coffee analyzed by the New York Health Department 
chemist was found to contain about 7; of a grain of copper ar- 
senite in the quantity of coffee necessary to make a cup of the 
beverage. Such stuff is known to the trade as “ painted coffee”— 
not a bad name for it. 

The adulterations of tea are in imitation of those ingeniously 
devised by the Chinese, and are practiced by both Mongol and 
white incommon, The adulterants are “ lie tea,’ foreign leaves, 
and substances used for coloring and “facing.” Lie tea consists 
of spent leaves colored to imitate any desired gradeor kind of tea, 
each leaf very frequently containing a few grains of sand deposited 
and rolled up in it by the nimble-fingered Celestial. The color 
used to “ paint ” black teas is plumbago or black-lead. Teas col- 
ored with it have a very glossy, smooth appearance. Green teas 
are nearly all colored; the usual pigments employed for this pur- 
pose being Prussian blue, tumeric, and soap-stone. The foreign 
leaves made to do duty for tea are most frequently those of the 
willow. A book might easily be written on the subject of tes 
adulteration. 
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I must pass over many important adulterations, some of which 
show great ingenuity on the part of their contrivers. I will name 
a few: Mustard is reduced by adding terra alba and wheat flour, 
and then coloring with tumeric, or a poisonous coal-tar color called 
Marsh’s yellow, or in chemical nomenciature, dinitroalphanapthol- 
sulphonate of lime. That favorite dish of Italians and Germans, 
vermicelli, has been colored with chromate of lead instead of with 
eggs or saffron. Bread is whitened with alum, and musty flour 
has been sweetened and preserved with sulphate of copper. Un- 
principled German bakers, when eggs are high-priced, use for 
their cake a substitute known as “egg powder,” which is merely 
our old friend chrome yellow (lead chromate) under a new name. 
Oleomargarine has been adulterated by adding to it gelatine to 
enable it to absorb more water. I have no doubt that improper 
fats are frequently used in its manufacture. 

Malt liquors are drawn through long copper and lead conduits 
and are thereby dangerously contaminated. These beverages are 
often improperly made and are adulterated with various noxious 
substances. In short, every beverage we drink and nearly every 
article of food we eat is liable to be made a source of danger to us 
by the ignorant and dishonest. 

We have seen that this danger is two-fold: first, that caused 
by accidental contamination ; second, that caused by willful adul- 
teration. The remedy for the first is obvious; the people should 
be more thoroughly educated in that neglected branch of science, 
Hygiene ; its rudiments should be taught in every public school in 
the country. The suppression of the second will be accomplished 
by two means: first, by laws defining adulterations and fixing 
punishment for adulterators; second, by the organization of an 
efficient force to compel obedience to the laws through the detec- 
tion and punishment of offenders. 

In the State of New York, the first exists in the admirable 
Adulteration Act. The second does not exist unless the little 
“division” of the New York Sanitary Bureau, comprising 
half-a-dozen men, may be dignified by the name of a force. 

Our laws afford us plenty of shot but no powder. An adul- 
terator may ply his nefarious business with very little fear of 
punishment, although he commits a greater offense than the cut- 
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throat who gathers purses with a club and revolver on the public 
highway. In older countries special bureaus have been created 
to prevent tampering with the food supply, and until our law- 
makers follow the example set by those abroad we must expect 
to be cheated and occasionally made ill by eating impure food. 

In New York city, the Health Department is doing all that 
is possible with the limited force allowed it. Knowing how much 
important work must be left untouched it feels somewhat in 
the position of the musician at the Western dance, who, fearing 
his patrons’ displeasure, pinned on his back a paper bearing the 
humble request: “ Please don’t shoot the fiddler; he is doing his 
best.” 


Cyrus Epson. 

















WHAT WE KNOW 





ABOUT THE WEATHER. 


‘¢Out of the south cometh the whirlwind ; and cold out of the north.”— 
Jos xxxvii. 8, 


A CLEVER writer has depicted the terror and dismay which 
Adam must have experienced at the disappearance of the sun 
and the advent of night for the first time. So the passing sum- 
mer, autumn fading into winter, the outburst of the new spring- 
tide and its growth into the full year must have likewise filled 
primitive man with wonder, excited doubts as to the regular 
recurrence of the phenomena, and evoked his latent energies 
and ingenuity to foresee and prepare for these changing condi- 
tions. Naturally these sequences later gave rise among the 
ancients to the science of Astronomy, and at the same time to 
that of Meteorology. 

To a certain point both sciences waxed wonderfully, the 
acute Chaldean mind often supplementing, by reason or instinct, 
with astonishing accuracy that which imperfect instruments for- 
bade them from fully verifying or disproving. Without barom- 
eters, thermometers, hygrometers, or anemometers, more than 
two thousand six hundred years ago they formulated weather 
wisdom into sayings which are scientifically sound to this day. 
The very ancient and remarkable Book of Job contains much 
of weather lore in the thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh chapters. 
Besides the heading to this paper, may be particularly noted 
the proverb: “ Fair weather cometh out of the north.” 

Eight hundred years later the Apostle Matthew said (xvi. 
2, 3), ““ When it is evening, ye say, It will be fair weather; for 
the sky is red. And in the morning, It will be foul weather 
to-day; for the sky is red and lowering.” In connection with 
the last saying it is of interest to note that predictions of the 
weather from the face of the sky have been utilized for several 
years by the Signal Service, and that in more than one month 
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the percentage of such prediction has been greater than that of 
the official indications sent forth to the general public. 

The present status of meteorological forecasts is plainly and 
perhaps accurately stated in a service publication which says: 


‘The ablest meteorologists of to-day, aided by the most perfect meteorolog- 
ical instruments and the results of years of accurate observation, are still un- 
able to give reliable forecasts of the weather for a longer period than two or 
three days, and frequently not longer than twenty-four hours.” 


But if meteorologists must make such admissions, they can 
also claim that during the past fifty years much has been done 
to lay the solid foundations of an exact science, by amassing 
data, formulating conditions, in disproving many unsound 
theories, and advancing others to the status of laws. 

The theory of dew, the exact relation of winds to varying 
atmospheric pressures, the deflecting influence exerted by the 
earth’s rotation, and the gyratory system of storm-winds are 
doubtless the most important contributions to theoretical meteor- 
ology during the past century. 

To Dr. Wells we largely owe that concise and perfect ex- 
planation of the formation of dew which involves the subject of 
radiant heat and the capacity of air for moisture. Professor 
Ferrel has proved, mathematically, that the earth’s diurnal rota- 
tion causes every moving object on its surface to deflect slightly 
to the right hand in the northern and to the left hand in the 
southern hemisphere. This governs the relation of wind to 
pressure which is absolute, and is known as Buys-Ballot’s law, 
from the famous European meteorologist, who first emphasized 
its importance. The law is thus briefly stated: “In the north- 
ern hemisphere, stand with your back to the wind, and the 
barometer will be lower on your left hand than on your right.”* 

The gyratory motion of storm-winds has been established 
through the researches of a number of meteorologists From 
their investigations we know that while the storm center moves 
forward, its central mass of air has also a whirling or gyratory 
motion, in which the direction of the wind, in cyclonic storms, is 
incurving—upward and inward toward the center. Beyond 


* South of the equator, the barometer will be lower to one’s right hand. 
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these laws certain other facts have been formulated, in which 
work Professor Loomis, of Yale College, by his discussions of 
Signal Service data, has played no unimportant part. 

To make clear subsequent statements some explanation of 
terms is necessary, especially of low or cyclonic areas, high or 
anticyclonic areas, isobars, etc, 

The presence of the atmosphere on the earth is measured by 
a barometer, either mercurial or aneroid. The readings of the 
barometer give the air pressure expressed in inches of pure 
mercury. For instance, the reading 29.92 indicates that the 
weight of the air (with its aqueous vapor, etc.) over that part of 
the earth is equal to the weight of a layer of mercury of the 
thickness of twenty-nine and ninety-two hundredths inches. To 
make them strictly comparable, and to facilitate their discussion, 
barometric readings are reduced for temperature and elevation 
to a standard of 32° F., and to the sea level. 

“Tsobars ” are lines drawn through all points where the press- 
ures are equal at that moment. “ Isotherms” (for each five de- 
grees) in like manner connect places of equal temperature. The 
region over which the barometer stands below the mean is called 
an “area of low pressure,” or a “ depression.” Meteorologists, for 
brevity’s sake, refer to this as “ low,” which is the word marked 
on Signal Service maps at the place where the pressure is least. 
Tn like manner an area of high barometric pressure is noted as 
“high.” The well-defined lows are not only more frequent than 
the highs, but also occasion the greater number as well as the mest 
violent of the storms. Many of the lows develop within the 
limit of the United States, but the greater part come from the 
Saskatchewan country, north of Montana or Dakota. 

While an area of low pressure is developing, it is of irregular 
shape with widely separated isobars. Later, the isobars not 
only approach each other, but the central area becomes well 
defined, assuming the form of an elongated but irregular ellipse, 
whose longer axis, stretching most frequently from 8. W. to N. E., 
is from one and a half times to twice the length of the shorter. 
Circulatory winds are initiated, which, in the northern hemi- 
sphere blow not directly from the outer edges to the center, but 
spirally inward, in a direction opposite to the movement of the 
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hands of a watch laid on its back. Winds on the east side are 
between E. and §., on the north side from N. and E., ete. 

Once found and started the low travels nearly sideways 
across the United States in an easterly direction, generally a 
little to the north of east, at the average rate of some seven 
hundred miles daily. In February, however, the daily velocity 
—over eight hundred miles—is nearly three hundred miles greater 
than in August. Storms which travel very slowly are accom- 
panied by very little rain, which, contrary to the ordinary course, 
is often as great in the rear as in advance of the center. Where 
a depression moves forward in its front the barometer falls, the 
sky is gradually covered with clouds, and the wind from variable 
changes to steady, and blows from an easterly or a southerly 
quarter. In winter the temperature is abnormally high, and in 
summer the air becomes close and moist. Later, rain or snow 
falls, the wind becomes more or less violent and the temperature 
remains steady. After the center passes, the wind becomes 
squally, changing to north or westerly; the rain falls in smart 
showers, the air cools, and the sky soon clears. 

“ Anticyclone ” is the term used to designate the barometri- 
cal conditions exactly opposite to the low-pressure storms. The 
pressure is greatest at the center, where the air is calm and cold 
and the sky clear. At the edge of the area the winds blow 
spirally outward in a direction contrary to the winds of the 
cyclonic ‘storms. 

The high areas play a most important part in shaping the 
weather. For the greater portion of the year they are gladly wel- 
comed, with their accompanying features of fresh winds, falling 
temperature, and clear or clearing sky. It is only from January 
to April that they come with such rapidity and intensity as to 
force themselves on public’ notice either as violent storms or as 
cold waves. Asstorms they are most dreaded when accompanied 
by freezing temperature, strong winds, and snow; then they 
are known as blizzards, and rarely appear before the new year 
or after the last of March, but cold waves continue until May. 

A cold wave is a high area which causes an abnormal fall 
of temperature of fifteen degrees or more. The course of these 
cold waves has been generally known since 1871, but Lieutenant 
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Woodruff, of the United States Army, has lately tabulated data 
and formulated exact statements as to their course and progress, 

But one out of ten cold waves comes from the westward of 
the Rocky Mountain regions, the nine others being first ex- 
perienced in northern Montana or Dakota. A further examina- 
tion of the forty-seven cold waves in 1882 and 1883, in connec- 
tion with the International Polar Observations at Point Barrow 
and Fort Rae, will probably determine as a fact, what is now 
almost established, that these high areas most frequently origi- 
nate to the northward of the Saskatchewan or Peace River 
country, within the Arctic Circle, near the American Pole of 
cold. It is an interesting fact that the most decided cold waves 
follow marked lows. 

Over forty per cent. of the waves moving south-eastward 
affect the whole country, while almost as many more move east- 
ward to New England and the lower St. Lawrence valley, not 
extending south of the Ohio River. The remaining twenty 
per cent., moving southward into Texas, drift eastward with the 
general atmospheric circulation, expending their force as a cold 
wave before they reach the Atlantic coast. The waves are from 
thirty-six to forty-eight hours in reaching the Gulf or Atlantic 
coast, their movement being less rapid than the lows. 

Low areas are frequently followed by highs, and at times 
the sudden and violent advent of the latter, with their high cold 
northerly winds, offers great contrast of temperature with the 
strong and warm southerly winds immediately in advance of 
the center of the low. Such conditions favor tornadoes, which 
only too frequently cause great loss of life and property. Lieu- 
tenant Finley has carefully compiled much detailed information 
regarding these storms, from which it appears that their marked 
characteristics are violent whirlwinds, accompanied by a funnel- 
shaped cloud, which moves from south-west to north-east with 
great violence and rapidity over a narrow strip of country. 
Tornadoes are most frequent in Missouri and Kansas, and gen- 
erally occur between two and six P.M. As to the exact cause 
and origin of these, as indeed of any storms, theories are abun- 


dant, but none has yet passed successfully beyond the domain of 
adverse criticisra. 
41 
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Apart from the passage of storms, which may be called ac- 
cidental variations of the weather, modern science has accumu- 
lated an immense amount of data, which formulated, determines 
the question of climate. Too little attention has been paid to 
climatology and its bearings on the agriculture, the manufactur- 
ing industries, and the health of our nation. While the limits 
of a magazine article are inadequate to sketch even the out- 
lines of what is known of our own climate, yet some points may 
be touched on which are of interest to the general public. 

The face of the sky is an important element in considering 
the weather. Not unly is a large proportion of sunlight neces- 
sary for the growth and ripening of our great crops, but its pres- 
ence or absence affects greatly the health of many. We now 
know that in summer the eastern half of California is covered 
by an almost cloudless sky; a fact which, long deplored, has 
lately been turned to great advantage in the development of a 
new and great industry, the growth and cure of raisins. At the 
same season of the year, save New England and Illinois, the 
whole country east of the Mississippi river is covered by fifty to 
sixty per cent. of clouds. In autumn, except the northern parts 
of the United States, our country is favored with a moderately 
clouded sky, which adds much to the delight and comfort of that 
season of the year. In winter, however, to regularly see the 
sky one must seek Florida, or the country west of the 95th 
meridian, excepting the north Pacific region. 

The presence or absence of cloudy weather does not always 
betoken a moist or dry climate. The absolute humidity of the 
atmosphere is shown by the weight in grains of aqueous vapor 
in each cubic foot of air, which ranges from less than one up to 
ten in the United States. The smallest humidity in winter—less 
than one grain to the foot—prevails north of the 40th parallel, 
from Michigan and fowa westward to Montana, affording a 
striking contrast to Florida, where from four and a half to seven 
grains of water are contained in each cubic foot. In summer, 
however, the absolute humidity, from five grains along the 100th 
meridian and the 40th parallel, gradually increases eastward 
and southward to the Gulf coast, where nine grains to each foot 
are found. Westward of the 100th meridian, the absolute 
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humidity decreases to less than three grains in the great in- 
terior basin between the coast and the Rocky Mountain ranges. 

The United States are generally favored with rain-fall in 
reasonable quantities. Western Texas, Nevada, Arizona, and 
Southern California are most scantily watered, the annual rain- 
fall hardly being an inch monthly, and at certain times there is 
no rain for months. Along the immediate coast of Oregon, 
Washington Territory, North Carolina, Alabama, and Louisiana, 
over sixty inches of rain fall yearly. A very large part of the 
Pacific rain-fall occurs during the winter months, while along 
the Gulf of Mexico it is quite regularly distributed throughout 
the year. It should be noted, however, that rain-fall is one of 
the most irregular of the meteorological phenomena, and it is 
not unusual to find the rain-fall of any given month varying one 
or two hundred per cent. from the established mean. 

Much rain does not necessarily imply many rainy days, and 
the rain-fall of the Gulf States comes in heavy showers, which 
by no means occur daily or even on alternate days. Although 
in no part of the United States, except Alaska, does rain fall 
during more than half the days of the year, yet along the shores 
of the great lakes one must, as a rule, expect rain or snow three 
days in the week. 

It is eighteen centuries since it was written ‘“ The wind blow- 
eth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
thou canst not tell whence it cometh nor whither it goeth.” 
To-day it can be foretold with considerable accuracy, not only 
whence and whither strong winds will blow, but also the gen- 
eral charaeter and direction of winds for the various months, 

The winds which are called prevailing play a most impor- 
tant part in determining the climatic character of a country. 
Coming as cold blasts or hot currents, heavily laden with 
moisture or cool and refreshing, they alter or modify -con- 
ditions of latitude and exposure to an astonishing degree. In 
our own country, the high winter winds from the north militate 
against the western prairies, while the cool and salubrious 
westerly airs make portions of the Pacific Coast equal as sana- 
tariums to the favorite resorts of the Mediterranean. 

Along the Atlantic Coast the winds blow with fifty per cent. 
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greater violence in March than in August, these months mark- 
ing the extremes at most places. From Maine to Virginia the 
prevailing wind is north-west from November to April, and then 
south-west until September. In the South Atlantic States, the 
autumnal north-easterly winds give place from March to July to 
those from the opposite quarter, the south-west. During the 
summer and autumn the winds are generally from southerly 
quarters (S. E. to S. W.) from the Missouri valley eastward to 
New York. 

Every one is more or less familiar with the fact that the 
mean temperature of a place depends, to a certain extent, 
upon its latitude. But the proximity of the ocean or the 
presence of large interior lakes serves to modify the warming 
summer sun and the winter's cold, especially when the varying 
relations of unequal barometric pressures cause the prevailing 
winds to come from the direction of the sea or lakes ; consequently, 
the temperature of the Pacific Coast region is abnormally high, 
as is that of Michigan and the New England coast, although to 
a much less degree. On the other hand, while elevated regions, 
such as the Allegheny Mountains and other eastern ranges 
covered with vegetation and forests, are much cooler in summer 
than the low lands, yet we find the barren Rocky Mountain 
slopes so receptive of solar heat that their summer temperatures 
are quite oppressive. 

The range, that is, the extreme temperatures experienced 
daily, is by no means an unimportant factor. As theory indi- 
cates, so the facts show, that the mean daily range of the tem- 
perature is least along the sea-coasts and in the lake region, and 
increases toward the interior valleys and plateaus. The Rocky 
Mountain country and Arizona are the sections where the great- 
est variations occur. The same causes which moderate the daily 
extremes of the sea-coast and exaggerate those of the mountain 
regions similarly affect the mean temperatures of the various 
months, 

But beyond the recurring phenomena of winds and heat, of 
cold and humidity, modern science and industry go farther, 
and even plot the monthly frequency of storms. We have 
merely to glance at a chart to learn that May is the least stormy 
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of months on the North Atlantic, and to find that windy March 
yields in frequency if not in violence to the tempests of January. 

That which science has done in meteorology is certainly but 
an earnest of the future. Scarcely thirty years have passed 
since the idea of forecasting the weather was looked on as im- 
practicable and absurd. It will not be an astonishing advance 
if the opening year of the twentieth century finds meteorology a 
sufficiently exact science to enable experts to predict months in 
advance the general character of seasons for favored countries of 
the northern hemisphere. 

To know all about the weather and to perfect meteorology, 
it will be needful, above all things, to determine the general law 
of periodicity of atmospheric pressures. In solving this problem, 
the simultaneous observations at the International Polar sta- 
tions will play no unimportant part. On this subject more may 
be said when the arctic observations are collated and given to 
the world. It only remains here to instance one step in this 
direction, which has already been made in that far Cathay, from 
the confines of which came our earliest weather lore. Blanford, 
the foremost meteorologist of India, has discovered that heavy 
winter and spring precipitation in the north-western Hima- 
layas is followed in sixteen cases out of eighteen by deficient 
summer rains in the plains of north-west India, and vice versé. 
Rain or drought—plenty or famine for millions, is the story 
thus foretold to man by nature’s prophetic voice. 


A. W. GREELY. 
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JUGGLERY IN ART. 





THE question of art in America has become a serious one. Art 
patrons are beginning to suspect, what has been sufficiently 
obvious to the European world for some years past, that they 
are the foolish dupes and easily deceived victims of some art 
dealers. There is no art standard in this country, because there 
are no galleries of old masters. Those who buy pictures do not 
choose the paintings which suit them, because they are afraid of 
the ridicule of the well-informed. They purchase the works 
which are in vogue, but they can learn what these are only 
through the dealers. The latter naturally profit by a situation 
which they comprehend well enough, and which, if they did not 
create, they have at least gone to some lengths to maintain. The 
consequences of this absolutely absurd state of things have been 
remarkable. All the rich men of the country have insisted upon 
buying examples of certain masters, notably Rousseau, Diaz, 
Troyon, Daubigny, Dupré, Corot, Henri Decamp and others of 
that school, and as the number of rich men in this land is 
abnormally great, owing to the free and unfettered powers of 
issuing bonds and mortgages possessed by railroad presidents 
and trustees and the guardian angels of corporations generally, 
there has been a run upon those names which could not have 
been met had it not been for the resources and the cynicism of 
the Parisian house of Goupil. The determination of American 
millionaires to improvise galleries of pictures, and to line their 
walls with the works in vogue, at once led directly to such 
wholesale forgery that French experts have computed that there 
are seventy thousand pictures said to be by Narcisse Diaz in 
existence, forty-six thousand canvases by the less prolific 
Theodore Rousseau, and nearly as many by Corot and Jean 
Francois Millet. 

Rousseau and Diaz wore themseives out, and did not make 
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old bones. If we allot to each twenty-five years of painting we 
shall be within the mark. A brief calculation will, therefore, 
show that if Diaz were indeed the undoubted author of all the 
more or less authenticated canvases that bear his signature, he 
must have painted between seven and eight pictures every-day, 
even counting Sundays and the intercalary days of leap-year. 
Theodore Rousseau painted only five each day, and obviously 
was comparatively a less diligent artist. It is true that he 
worked laboriously over the manipulation of his pictures, but 
the compositions have not been thought out so thoroughly. Of 
the two, the palm of diligence must be awarded to Diaz. It is 
hard to say what the millionaires who are the happy owners 
of these treasures think of the cold facts. The dealers told 
them that even as an investment the purchase of this line of 
paintings was good, and showed by the irrefutable logic of 
public auction sales that these paintings were constantly ris- 
ing, rising, like shares in a successful silver-mine. When they 
were first put upon the American market, Quincy Shaw, of 
Boston, and others paid from four hundred to six hundred dol- 
lars for each painting by Rousseau, and only last year they 
were fetching from twelve to fifteen thousand dollars. Some 
of them sold for thirty, some for fifty times their original price. 
What man was there with blood in his veins, and actuated 
by a sincere love of true art, whose pulses would not bound 
at such stirring narratives? An exquisite ornament to one’s 
house, an admirable investment at the same time! It was too 
much; flesh and blood could not resist such temptations, more 
especially when all the leading newspapers chronicled the sale, 
and spoke of each triple dolt as a munificent patron of art 
and one of the leaders of society in Skowhegan, or Oshkosh, as 
the case happened to be. 

But then came the cruel news that the stock had been 
watered beyond measure, At first this gave no special uneasi- 
ness to the American Mecenas, who esteems little trifles like 
that a part of the ordinary and inevitable incidents of commercial 
life. But the French critics and experts, having come to the 
conclusion that something new must be attempted, as else some 
other art center would capture American patronage, howled so 
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persistently about these forgeries that prices fell, and it was 
felt generally throughout the country that Rousseau and Diaz 
stock was not as secure an investment as had been believed. 
A slight, a very slight, effort was made to boom Fromen- 
tin, once a very fashionable painter of Algerian scenes, and 
an artist of considerable merit. As Fromentin is very firmly 
held by French investors in fine-art stock, a little watering was 
tried, not at first without success. But one of the forgeries 
was perpetrated by a useful creature who had previously been 
employed as a waterer of Pasini stock, and between the two 
issues he became confused and bungled his work so badly that 
it was detected at once and pointed out with many jeerings. 
The detector said with smiling prescience: “This is only tem- 
porary, a mere stop-gap; wait awhile, and see what French im- 
pudence will provide for American gullibility.” 

It has provided Impressionism, with a large I. 

Before entering into a critical consideration of the horrors and 
atrocities committed by French artists under the name of impres- 
sionism and recently on exhibition at the National Academy of 
Design, it may be well to state briefly what impressionism really 
is. It is not too much to say that the efforts of some of its 
champions both here and in France have succeeded in befogging 
avery plain matter. The impressionist is the converse of the 
painter whose first aim is to be correct in his drawing. His 
chief efforts are to render with as much power as possible the 
charms of color, and the exquisite play of light and shade, and 
reflections of color and of light, which forcibly impress the soul 
capable of feeling beauty. He realizes that art has its limita- 
tions, and that if he is particular about the perfect accuracy of 
his lines and contours, the things which he deems specially 
worthy of reproduction, and which are undoubtedly so, will be 
apt to escape him. He is, therefore, strong in color and chi- 
aroscuro, and often careless in his drawing. His converse, the 
artist who aims at correctness, seldom or never paints anything 
that charms the heart and takes captive the reason. Truly 
characterized, almost every artist who ever excelled as a painter, 
worked from the impressionist stand-point. But as every artist 
commences his trade by learning to draw, it follows that only 
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those advance to the higher stage of impressionism whose expand- 
ing souls perceive with exquisite emotion the beautiful in nat- 
ure. That cannot be taught by any academy; but drawing can. 
Hence the impressionists are the true men of genius, and they 
paint feelingly because the psychical element in them overpowers 
the intellectual. What they do, therefore, is instinct with life 
and warm with the emotion of the creative artistic soul. Such men 
are careless of the little things that every Tom, Dick, and Harry 
can do, but they wear themselves out in the never unsuccessful 
endeavor to reproduce for humanity the glimpses of loveliness 
they have seen in nature. The flickering sunlight, filtering 
through foliage, with its exquisite changes of tone; the ineffable 
opposition of the blue sky, with green leafage and fleecy white 
clouds; the yellow line of wild oats upon a bank that rises into 
the unclouded air; the blackness of the stone-pine, standing 
amid the gray cloisters and walls of some old Byzantine church ; 
the tenderness of the grasses in some lonely cemetery ; the 
melancholy of a deserted wind-mill, with its tattered arms raise 
in mute expostulation; the exultation of the scarlet poppies, 
mingled among blades of wheat; the fidelity and the under- 
current of anguish of cedars by the sea sand, drenched by the 
bitter spray, tortured by the howling wind, twisted, bent, 
maimed, but living on, unconquered, unconquerable; the kingly 
pride of the sequoia, rearing into the blue fire of the Californian 
heavens a leafy pillar more symmetrical than Ionic shafts; the 
wild energy of the mountain torrent, hurling its white water 
against the wind as a wild horse shakes its mane in its mad 
gallop over the pampas—these are impressions which a true 
painter loves to render. 

But the French as a nation, the Germans, and the Italians 
have each the fault that they comprehend drawing too well and 
admire it too much to develop painters of real genius. When- 
ever they find it they stifle it. Among the Italians the Venetian 
school was a glorious exception, but it must be remembered 
that they were half Sclavonic by blood, and their art was derived 
from the men of the first Flemish school. In France, over and 
above this fault there is an excessive comprehension of technical 
finish. The combination of these two penchants renders it al- 
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most impossible for France to develop great painters; but by 
downright assurance and remarkable commercial perspicuity 
this nation has made itself the arbiter of art and Paris the center 
of art transactions. The fact is so incredible that it would be 
scouted, did not one recall the changed character of French 
drawing-rooms. The day of the marquise is past, and the belle 
banquiére reigns in her stead. And despite herself her compre- 
hension of art is financial, and her appreciation of pictures is 
confined to those which appreciate in price. The shade of the 
upas is not more deadly to birds and beasts than the atmosphere 
of Paris to any artist with a soul alive to impressions. 

Let us remember the case of Henri Regnault. When he was 
in Spain, and his soul had expanded under the inspiring influ- 
ences of the works of Velasquez and Goya, two thorough-paced 


impressionists, he painted the portrait of General Prim. That 
picture of the one-armed general, reining in his powerful black 
charger, is as splendid an example of impressionism as the world 


can offer. Not only is the figure alive, but it makes you feel 
that Prim could control his wild Spaniards as easily as he reins 
in that tremendous stallion. In the background are the troops 
filing past, and they are painted with such magnificent sweep and 
breadth that as you look you are impressed with the sense of their 
motion. That background was painted when Regnault was ab- 
solutely steeped in the influence of Goya, and carried away by the 
pictures he had seen at the Museo del Prado, and the Archives 
of the Royal Academy of Madrid. But when Regnault painted 
the “ Moorish Executioner” he had been lured into the brush ex- 
actitude and dexterity in which the cultivated Frenchman delights. 
Every Frenchman bows low before the memory of Delaroche, 
and is puzzled over Delacroix and unhappy over the admiration 
that the English feel for Gericault. The latter was a rich man, 
and he pined away and died because Frenchmen could not com- 
prehend him. Delacroix and Gericault were genuine impres- 
sionists. Regnault was so beloved and so caressed when he 
returned from Spain that his soul was flattered out of him. 
Anxious to paint what his friends would like, he left the path of 
greatness, and they deafened him with their plaudits. But the 
virtue had gone out of him when he was killed by the Prussians, 
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Impressionism is the living principle of art. It has no 
formulas. The professor can develop a system whereby a 
pupil shall with ease learn to arrange his drawing in convenient 
masses, and can by analysis show him how to see an object in 
black and white. The general laws that regulate the gamut of a 
palette can be taught, and an old hand can instruct a young one 
that to obtain permanent and unchanging effects he must re- 
strict himself to a very sober range of pigments. But after that 
is done no more can be done, and the young artist must work 
out his own salvation by his own efforts. If he does not feel 
the beautiful, if his nerves are so constituted that the winds are 
not a caress to his body, and the sunlight is not as intoxicating 
as champagne, and the rustling of forest leaves not a love-song 
by Nature addressed to him, and the sweep of the shadows upon 
the meadows and the fields of grain not a dance of elfs to please 
him, then he is a drawing-master and not a painter. He who 
records impressions must feel them. He who composes must 
first conceive, and there can be no art conception where some 
form of the beautiful has not left its impress on the artist's soul. 
The technique upon which the sterile artist lays so much stress is 
for the impressionist the smallest of small details. He is oceu- 
pied with the problem of how to get some of that infinitude of 
loveliness into the finiteness of a picture. And such is the uner- 
ring action of genuine artistic soulfulness that though each artist 
must invent his own technique, there is a strong family resem- 
blance among all the truly great painters. Had we a standard 
in this country this would be apparent. Were there here a gal- 
lery of old masters, so that a man could compare Ruysdael, Hob- 
bima, Cuyp, and Bakhuysen, with Rousseau, Diaz, and Troyon, 
and with William Hart and David Johnson, we should know the 
value of our own men, and be in a position to detect forged 
Rousseaus, Diazes, and Troyons whenever they made their ap- 
pearance. But we have no such standard, and the foreign deal- 
ers play upon our ignorance, and our vanity, and our impatience, 
and palm forgeries upon us by the hundred thousand. And 
they have now honored us with a cargo of alleged impression 
pictures, every whit as valueless as those they have been selling 
us for the past ten years, but infinitely less artistic. 
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The pictures recently inthe Academy, with some few exceptions, 
were monstrosities. They consisted principally of works by Manet 
and Renoir, figure painters, and Claude Monet, a landscape painter. 
There were also some landscapes by an artist who signs his work 
C. Louis Monet, but whether this be the same or another the 
pictures themselves did not show. There were also landscapes by 
Sisley, Huguet, and others. There was, however, nothing that in- 
dicated the existence of what may be termed a school of impres- 
sionists, and the prevailing error as to this is probably due to 
the ignorance of those who wrote on the subject when the works 
in question were on exhibition in another place in New York 
city. A man named Seurat may appear at first to belong to 
the same school as Renoir, but the least analytical effort will 
show that the resemblance is merely superficial. Each man of 
the very few represented endeavored to work out his impres- 
sions in his own way, and the first thing that this exhibition 
teaches is that it is practically a revolt against the dominant 
French idea of School. It is, in fact, a proclamation that art must 
be individual, and that every man must create a school for him- 
self. It is an assertion that the good which is in a man will be 
stifled if he takes another man, no matter how great he may be, 
as his model. He may learn from him all he can, but he must 
not imitate him. This is true, thoroughly true, but it is not a 
French discovery. Day in and day out for fifty years the Eng- 
lish have preached these doctrines, and they have been the stand- 
ing answer of English artists to the standing French reproach 
that the English had no school of art. 

Manet, the leading impressionist, has been doubly wronged. 
He was misconstrued and misrepresented from the beginning. 
But the fatal injury he received was the ignorant plaudits of 
recent times. These had the stifling effect upon his art which 
popularity among the Parisian salons had upon Henri Regnault. 
Manet rose in revolt against the deadness, the sterility, the narrow- 
ness, and the pettiness of the French Academic school. He de- 
tested their cold-blooded accuracy of statuesque drawing, their 
neat and lifeless painting, and their technical finish of brush work. 
He swore that the great masters of old times did not paint 
in that way, and he went to Spain or at least to Spanish art, and 
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found his true inspiration in Velasquez. He could not have 
chosen a nobler teacher, and if anything is plain in Manet’s 
paintings it is that he appreciated the works of the great Spaniard 
as they deserve to be appreciated. But Manet was not an im- 
pressionist, for he was unable to walk a yard without his Velas- 
quez crutches. He never succeeded in being Manet, but al- 
ways remained a faint echo of Velasquez. Still, this was some- 
thing, and each picture that he exhibited in the Salon was a noble 
protest in favor of breadth of conception, vigor of manipulation, 
breadth of chiaroscuro, naturalness of representation. But when 
in some fashion it became apparent to the Parisian critics that 
there was something in the canvases of Manet, they encouraged 
him to exaggerate his faults. He had learned something of 
the eagle sweep of Velasquez’s brush, but he had learned 
nothing of its delicacy. He had heart enough to despise the 
modern pettiness of pigments, and to prefer the sober tones of 
his idol; but he never learned the secret of his silver grays and 
his blues, and the ineffable clearness of his coloring and the trans- 
parency of his shadows. Manet, always coarse, was encouraged 
to be coarser, until his manipulation was downright daubing and 
his coloring was simple mud. Yet, such is the power of real art, 
that even in these degraded canvases of Manet one feels that 
there is flesh and blood behind the clothes, and an intelligence 
behind the hideous masks which with him did duty for faces. 
Had Manet been encouraged by true appreciative criticism, he 
might have been the honored head of an intelligent art reforma- 
tion in France. Instead of that he was at first reviled for good 
work, and later was flattered into the belief that his short- 
comings and his bunglings were meritorious evidences of high 
genius. Another good man gone wrong. 

Renoir was to me a puzzle and a mystery. There was an 
enormous number of pictures by him in this exhibition, but they 
are not all painted in the same method, they vary greatly in 
their artistic value, and have seemingly various inspirations, 
Were it not impossible, I could almost believe that Renoir is a 
nom de guerre, adopted by a syndicate of artists painting for 
the benefit of the American millionaires of Oshkosh and 
Skowhegan, and presided over by some man of very high 
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ability. There were two pictures by this artist worthy of 
considerable study. One is a family of fisher-children by the 
shore of the sounding sea, There are two toddling children 
hand in hand, a half-grown girl with potato baskets on her 
shoulder, and a small boy with a basket of what looks like fish 
bait. It is in parts well painted, and in parts very badly painted, 
the heads of the wee babies being simply execrable, while the 
girl is very fairly rendered. But the composition is exquisite, 
the rest of the figures arranged with consummate skill, and 
the setting full of a keen sense of the beautiful. Still, the 
general appearance is that of an English water-color. Then 
at the opposite end of the same room there was another picture 
by the same artist, a boating party at Asni¢res or Bougival. 
Here the flesh-tones of the naked arms of the men are admirable, 
and the drawing is masterly. But the coloring has been forced 
upward by means of inharmonious accents, without the least re- 
gard to values, so that it conveys the impression that it was 
painted soberly by a realistic artist of great power, who subse- 
quently went over it, adding the strongest and most meretricious 
coloring that his pigments would afford. A hint seems to have 
been taken from the crazy followers of Turner in England. No 
matter how wrong and shocking a picture is that is full of crude 
colors—indigo blues, vermilion reds, chrome and cadmium yel- 
lows—it must attract attention. It shrieks, and therefore it is 
heard. The English admirers of Turner ran this thing into the 
ground, but Renoir is reviving it in France. 

Then there were numerous other Renoirs less worthy of atten- 
tion. There were many nudes by him which betrayed remarkable 
inequality. The heads seemed painted by one man, the forms by 
another. Then some one had added the most prismatic and irides- 
cent backgrounds. But in all there is an exquisite knowledge 
of the figure, which in each is given with masses that are superb. 
Apart from the conception of the figures, which is distinctly 
French, and might belong to any brilliant pupil of Courbet or 
Henner, there seems to have been an attempt to follow such Eng- 
lish artists as Crane and Watts and Burne-Jones in their appre- 
ciation of early Italian art. Inthe days of Botticelli the glamour 
of tempera painting was still upon Italy, and very reluctantly did 
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the Italian painters accept the use of oils introduced by the 
brothers Van Eyck of Ghent and Bruges. The regulation French 
nude is here disguised with early Italian tempera color sauce, 


and the result is exceedingly queer. To me, the great puzzle 
. . . . ; . ! 
is that a man who paints flesh with a bold impasto in some ! 


places, and in others with a combination of opaque impasto 

underneath and transparent glazes above, should in the heads 

paint with the ignorance and naif simplicity of a school-boy. 

I should like to make the acquaintance of Renoir, who seems to 

be compounded of admirable differences. i: 
The “ Bathers,” by Seurat, was beneath contempt. . 
Of the landscape painters there is not much to say. A gen- 

tleman who possibly had a pecuniary interest in the sale of these 

monstrosities, said to me, with delicious unction, “I pity the man 

who never saw a field of poppies as it is painted there.” He is 

an excessively keen man of business, very wealthy, very much 

occupied, full of push and dash. But the odds are a thousand 

to one that he never saw a wild poppy in his life-time, and would 

pass millions of them without recognition. Poppies in the wheat- 

field are not worth a cent apiece, but poppies in an impression 

picture may come to very many dollars if a boom of enthusi- 

asm can be started about the impressionists. “ You laugh,” he 

said, “at these pictures now, but remember what pictures by 

Rousseau and Diaz brought when they were first sold here, and 

remember what they have sold for. The man who invests in 

these pictures to-day will, in twenty years, see them quoted at 

fifty times their price.” I knew it. I foresaw that he would 

say that, because the one irresistible argument upon art matters 

addressed to an American buyer is their prospective value as an 

investment. ‘Don’t touch American pictures,” is the cry. “See 

what they fetch in auction sales.” Therefore the American 

artist cannot sell a picture, and the foreign dealer unloads ships 

full of forgeries and monstrosities upon us. But we have no 

standard, and any man who has is in a minority of one. Either 

his honesty is questioned, or if his life be a sufficient answer, he 

is set down asa chronic scold, the man who always says disagreea- 

ble things. Mephistopheles, if he be still among us, must heartily 

enjoy the spectacle of these cold-blooded reptilians of the busi- 
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ness world, these eager money-spinners, borrowing the language 
of enthusiasm, and getting by heart passages from Ruskin and 
anecdotes about Turner to fire the heart of the great American 
buyer, and induce him to believe in their atrocious wares. 

As an academy cannot teach the heart to feel, and as land- 
scape art depends entirely upon this power, the French never 
succeeded in painting landscapes until a knot of men arose who 
accepted the English landscape painter, Constable, as a true ex- 
ponent of the art. But it is just to them to say that they all 
worked upon their own lines, and though they studied him, they 
resembled the Dutch masters more than they did him. There 
was nothing special about the landscapes in this exhibition, which 
were true enough in feeling but perfect daubs in execution. Ex- 
ception must be made, however, in favor of the delicious water- 
colors of J. L. Brown, which were sandwiched in among the im- 
pression pictures as if there was some connection between them. 
The same thing may be said of Roll’s overrated picture of the 
girl with the bull, the really fine picture of the church choir, and 
Jean Paul Laurens’s magnificent picture of Moreau lying dead 
and being visited by the Austrian marshals. There were also 
two good genre pictures, one by Duez and one by Henri Cheney, 
which had nothing in common with the enigmatic works of 
Renoir. The presence of these famous and admirable pictures 
in this collection smacked of a catchpenny device. 
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THE NEW TOTAL ABSTINENCE CREED. 


HALF a century ago, temperance men in America were com- 
ing generally to recognize the truth that genuine temperance con- 
sists in total abstinence. By total abstinence they meant, first, 
abstinence from all intoxicating drinks, as distinguished from 
abstinence from distilled liquors only; and second, abstinence 
from all use of these as a beverage or common drink, as distin- 
guished from avoiding what is sometimes called the excessive 
use of them. To complete this part of their temperance creed, 
they commonly held and taught two corollaries, in addition to the 
main proposition. New cider, for example, contains alcohol in 
minute quantities, but is not intoxicating, and therefore is not 
included in the main proposition, which is concerned with in- 
toxicating drinks only. But it is difficult to tell precisely at 
what stage the cider becomes intoxicating, and one may be in 
danger of awakening within himself the alcohol appetite, or of 
casting his influence on the wrong side; and hence one had _ bet- 
ter go much farther than is necessary, rather than not quite far 
enough, in abstaining from even the lightest alcoholic beverages. 
This is the first of the two corollaries. Again, to use alcohol as 
a medicine, or in flavoring extracts, or at the communion-table, 
for example, is different from using it as a beverage, but may 
lead one into danger; this occasions the second corollary, 
namely, that one ought to go much farther than is necessary, 
rather than not quite far enough, in avoiding these other uses of 
alcohol. No intoxicant as a beverage, and no other internal use 
of alcohol save with the utmost caution and in perfectly clear 
cases: such was the substance of total abstinence doctrine as then 
proclaimed. 

Up to the point where this became the settled creed of the 
great body of temperance men, there was at every step a full 


and free discussion of the principles involved. Within twenty 
42 
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years after the acceptance of this creed, it so controlled the 
convictions of the American people that prohibitory laws were 
passed in nearly every Northern State. Just when this result 
had been reached, public attention was largely diverted from the 
temperance question to the pressing issues which preceded our 
civil war; and afterward to the issues of the war itself, and of 
its consequences. For the past thirty years there has been com- 
paratively little genuinely thoughtful temperance discussion. 
There have been plenty of unreasonable attacks upon the total 
abstinence position, and plenty of uncritical defense of it, as well 
as much defense of it that was not altogether uncritical; we 
have also had earnest and effective temperance work, wrought 
by a multitude of workers; but the state of things has been that 
we have taken it for granted, without very careful examination, 
that whatever was said on the right side of the good cause was 
true, and whatever was said on the other side was of course un- 
true. The consequences have followed which always follow 
when the advocates of a great truth suffer their vigilance to re- 
lax, and try to live upon the creed formulated by their prede- 
cessors. Total abstinence doctrine, simple as it is, has come to 
be very generally misunderstood, both by its friends and by its 
assailants; and, as thus misunderstood, is currently defended by 
arguments that will not endure testing. 

In other words, the total abstinence doctrine held by probably 
a large majority of the temperance people who are now most 
before the public is radically different from that which thirty 
years ago swept the country in triumph. The change has come 
gradually and unconsciously. Doubtless, most of those who are 
teaching the changed doctrine are unaware of the fact; but the 
fact exists, nevertheless. Ask one of our young people to de- 
fine total abstinence, and you will be apt to receive the reply 
that the total abstainers are those who abstain from communion 
wine, from flavoring extracts, and from alcohol as a medicine, 
even in extreme cases, as distinguished from the partial ab- 
stainers, who merely refuse to take intoxicating liquids as bever- 
ages. Something like this is now, doubtless, the popular under- 
standing of the term total abstinence. That which was an inci- 
dent of the temperance creed in the days of its victories is now 
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very commonly looked upon as its distinguishing feature. One 
who reads the current attacks on the temperance movement, 
with this thought in view, will observe that most of the 
writers of them have in mind this changed definition of total 
abstinence, and not the original definition. One who reads cur- 
rent temperance literature necessarily observes the same thing. 
The old creed emphasized the distinction between the use of al- 
cohol as a beverage and all other uses of it. It based its oppo- 
sition to these other uses of alcohol solely on the ground that 
they might lead to the use of it as a beverage. The new creed 
universally neglects this distinction, generally ignores it, some- 
times denies it. Many of its advocates explicitly place all inter- 
nal uses of alcohol on the same footing, and few of them draw 
any clear distinctions here. Again, the old creed recognized a 
sharp difference between a beverage that may intoxicate and one 
that will not intoxicate. Its advocates opposed most of the so- 
called light wines and beers on the ground that they are not so 
light but that men may get drunk on them. If they objected to 
any beverage which contained too little alcohol to produce 
drunkenness, it was by saying that men had better let it alone, 
by reason of its relations to the stronger alcoholic beverages. 
The new creed commonly ignores all this, and places all bever- 
ages which contain alcohol, in either the minutest or the largest 
proportions, under the same condemnation. The battle of the 
old creed was against alcohol as the actual or possible agent of 
drunkenness; the battle of the new creed inclines rather to be 
against alcohol as a chemical agent. 

At first blush, the difference probably does not strike most 
persons as being important enough to deserve much attention ; 
but we shall presently see that it is not so trivial as it seems, 
that important consequences follow from it, affecting every part 
of the temperance movement. 

In continuing our investigation, we should, of course, re- 
member that the terms “old” and “new” as here used are 
merely general. Some of the older reformers took the position 
that is here called new, and many temperance advocates now 
living still stand on the old ground. 

One might plausibly claim that the greater simplicity of the 
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new creed renders it superior to the old. It is easier to say that 
we should avoid all internal use of alcohol, because every drop 
of alcohol is evil, than to say that we should avoid all intoxica- 
ting beverages, because of their direct relations to drunkenness, 
and should be extremely cautious against all other internal uses 
of alcohol, because of their possible indirect relations to drunk- 
enness. If these two statements are equally true, then, of course, 
we should prefer the first, as the shorter and simpler. But the 
second is not at all complicated. Any one can easily under- 
stand it. If it is substantially true, while the first is largely un- 
true, then it is a great misfortune that the first should be substi- 
tuted for the second, as the foundation of a gr od cause. 

Again, one might plausibly claim that the new creed is better 
than the old because it guards better against those incidental uses 
of aleohol which indirectly lead to drunkenness. Men have been 
led to form the alcohol habit by taking alcohol as a medicine. 
It is commonly believed that the taste of wine used in cookery 
or at the communion-table sometimes has the same effect. There 
is danger in many of these side-paths, because they may open 
out into the broad road of intemperance. To guard against 
these dangers, thoroughly to guard against them, is a laudable 
aim on the part of an advocate of temperance. The old creed 
guarded against them by holding that while these other uses of 
alcohol do not fall under the same condemnation with the drink- 
ing of intoxicants as a beverage, they are nevertheless sources of 
danger, and should therefore be generally avoided, and never 
admitted except for sufficient reasons, and with due watchful- 
ness. The new creed attempts to guard against these same dan- 
gers by affirming that they are under one condemnation with 
the use of intoxicants as a common drink. Here, as everywhere, 
the simplicity of the new creed gives it certain advantages 
over the old, provided it is equally true with the old. But un- 
questionably the new is preferred, on account of its supposed ad- 
vantages, by many who do not think it to be as near the truth as 
the old. They have an idea that if you can persuade men that 
the eating of a jelly flavored with a spoonful of wine differs only 
in degree, morally, from dram drinking, you will thereby dis- 
suade them from using wine in jellies. As a matter of fact, how- 
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ever, men are more likely to infer from the premises that since 
dram drinking is as innocent as eating wine jelly, they are at 
liberty to act accordingly, and to disregard the extremists who 
forbid both alike. 

Few intelligent persons, after thinking the matter over, will 
claim that this new temperance doctrine is as near the truth as 
the old. The most that can be urged in its favor is that it in- 
volves a gain in simplicity of thought and precision of state- 
ment, at the cost of a considerable loss in the matter of accuracy ; 
in other words, that the practical gain is large enough to com- 
pensate for the confessed logical deterioration. There would be 
weight in this claim if the distinctions made in the older doctrine 
were really abstruse, and difficult for common people to under- 
stand, Better teach a man an approximate truth, such as he can 
get distinctly into his mind, and leave the limiting of it to his 
common sense, than try to teach him the same truth so covered 
with fine-spun limitations that he cannot understand it. But the 
case in hand is not of this sort. The limitations of the truth of 
total abstinence are very simple, If any ordinary person fails 
to understand them, it is through lack of disposition, or through 
mistaken teaching, and not through lack of capacity. To omit 
part of a truth for the sake of simplifying it to the apprehension 
of an honest learner may be laudable; to omit part of a truth by 
way of pandering to laziness that will not take the pains to learn 
the whole is entirely the opposite. 

The deterioration of the creed has been accompanied by a 
worse deterioration of the reasoning used in defense of the creed. 
The argument from common sense and common observation of 
the evils of drunkenness is by itself conclusive in favor of totally 
abstaining from intoxicants as a beverage, and therefore of guard- 
ing suspiciously against all other uses of alcohol; but further 
than this it refuses to go. The same is true of the argument 
from loss of property and life caused by drinking; it is true, 
again, of the argument from our obligation to deny ourselves for 
the benefit of others; it is true of the arguments based on the 
natural meaning of certain passages in the Bible; it is emphati- 
ally true of most of the arguments from physiological investiga- 
tion. All the branches of the evidence uniformly prove the 
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obligation of abstaining, as a common drink, from that which in- 
toxicates, and of treating all other uses of alcohol accordingly. 
Not one of them touches the different proposition that all internal 
uses of alcohol are wrong. 

In default of support from more legitimate sources, this last 
proposition bases itself on the assumption that alcohol is poison, 
and that whatever contains poison is deleterious in proportion to 
the amount of poison it contains. If this assumption were cor- 
rect, it would justify the conclusions based upon it; and ab- 
solutely, they have no other ground. No wonder, then, that 
great prominence is assigned to this assumption in the arguments 
of those who advocate the conclusions. It is the core of the 
reasoning of most of the total abstinence text-books now being 
introduced into the schools. It is the one thought in regard to 
the evils of alcohol that is allowed to push every other thought 
into the background. Drop it from the hundred latest books 
and articles on temperance, and more than half of them would 
have to be rewritten. But the assumption is not only without 
evidence in its favor, but is against what evidence there is. 
Nothing is more familiar than the fact that the question whether 
a substance is deleterious often depends on other circumstances 
than the nature of the substance itself. Milk is healthful food, 
but not if you take certain acids into the stomach along with it. 
Pure water, drunk at a temperature of two hundred degrees, 
would be fatal to life. Chlorine and sodium, in the combination 
known as common salt, are indispensable, but in certain other 
combinations are destructive. All the ordinary experiments 
for showing the injurious effects of alcohol on the brain tissues, 


or the blood, or the bones, would be rendered inoperative by 


first sufficiently diluting the alcohol. If we so define poison as 
to justify us in saying that whatever contains alcohol in in- 
toxicating proportions and combinations is poisonous, and ought 
to be used only as poisons are used, then we are warranted in 
being on our guard against that which contains alcohol in other 
proportions or combinations; but we are not warranted in pro- 
nouncing these other combinations poisonous, any more than we 
are warranted in calling spring water a poison, by reason of the 
carbonic-acid gas it contains. 
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The false assumptions required for defending the changed 
total abstinence creed damage every form of temperance argu- 
ment. Perhaps they are worst in their effect upon the arguments 
drawn from the Bible. Our times differ vastly from those when 
Jesus lived. Obligation in regard to particular practices changes 
when social conditions change. Under the definitions of the older 
temperance creed, these considerations perfectly dispose of the 
objection to total abstinence arising from the fact that. Jesus 
made wine at Cana, and probably used wine on other occasions. 
But this explanation will not serve the purpose of those who 
teach that, because whatever contains alcohol is poisonous in pro- 
portion to the amount of alcohol it contains, therefore we ought to 
avoid all internal uses of alcohol. If this were true, changes in 
the conditions of society would have nothing to do with the case. 
If Jesus was a divine teacher, he knew what the truth was; and 
if the proposition just stated were true, and he miraculously 
supplied his friends with an alcoholic beverage, then there would 
be no escape from the conclusion that he poisoned them, working 
a miracle for the purpose. Those Christians, therefore, who hold 
this proposition to be true are thereby placed under the necessity 
of denying that the beverage which Jesus made was alcoholic. 
They are under bonds to maintain the unfermented wine ab- 
surdity, on penalty of being entirely routed from their position. 
With other temperance advocates the question of unfermented 
wine is a relatively unimportant question of opinion; with 
this class of temperance men it is the key-stone of the whole 
structure. 

There is no need of comment as to either the wrongfulness or 
the injuriousness of thus supporting important practical truths 
upon a basis of falsehood, but a few words are in place as to certain 
additional evils that have resulted from this to the temperance y 
reform. The deterioration in the creed and in the arguments for 
it has its effect on the whole subject-matter of temperance dis- 
cussion. The attempt to establish the peculiar phases of the new 
doctrine has led to an immense amount of special pleading on 
matters of mint, anise, and cummin. In proportion as these 
have come to the front, they have pushed into the background 
the great central truth of voluntary total abstinence from all in- 
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toxicating spirits, wine, and beer. The charge is not equally 
true, of course, as against all temperance articles and addresses, 
but it is far too commonly true. 

One mistaken step leads to another. Having sent to the rear 
the great truths which are best calculated to command attention 
and to influence men, we need something to take their place. At 
present, the fashionable substitute is the making of sensationally 
large statements, particularly in the line of what purport to be 
statistical or scientific facts. Some of the alleged facts of this 
sort are correct and valuable; it is a matter for great regret that 
many of them are not. These supposed facts are taken from 
temperance books which we ought to have a right to believe— 
books which come to the public approved by distinguished men, 
of whose intelligence and piety and good faith there can be no 
doubt, but who have been betrayed by their zeal for a good 
cause and their faith in other good men into sanctioning what 
did not deserve their sanction. I have nothing harsh to say 
concerning those who have indorsed work of this sort, or have 
been misled into using the materials thus prepared; but the 
fact is that the great body of what are popularly circulated as 
American temperance statistics are not mere exaggerations or 
overstatements, but are either positively untrue, or at least base- 
less. The statements of scientific fact are on the whole not quite 
so bad as the statistical statements, but they are bad enough. 
True statistics and true facts of science would be of immense 
advantage in the advocacy of temperance. As matters now stand, 
it is safe for most of us to confine ourselves to arguments which 
we have personally tested, or to those which appeal to the com- 
mon sense or to the common observation of mankind. 

The prevalence of the deteriorated creed puts the great body 
of total abstainers in a false position in the matter of their living 
consistently with their principles. It makes them seem to preach 
one thing and practice the opposite, when in fact they are in- 
nocent of this. Most of them use alcohol, in the form of flavor- 
ing extracts for ice-cream, cake, and the like. In nearly every 
household among them alcohol is kept, in some form, as a me- 
dicinal resource for an emergency. Many of them habitually 
taste alcohol at the communion-table. Even if they provide them- 
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selves with unfermented grape-juice, the aleohol begins to form 
in it, after the can is opened, before the juice reaches their lips. 
As a matter of fact, they use alcohol in various ways; they are 
conscientious in using it; their use of it is absolutely consistent 
with their total abstinence principles rightly understood; but 
it is inconsistent with the statement of those principles which 
many of them are accustomed to make, and which some of them 
are accustomed to censure others for not making. It is easy to 
propose to remedy the inconsistency by conforming our practices 
to the words of the misstated creed, but it is doubtful whether 
so much as one person can be found who would really approve 
this. The fact is that the practices of temperance people in this 
matter represent their actual convictions better than do the state- 
ments that some of them make. All the same, there is a palpa- 
ble inconsistency between their habits and their statements of 
their convictions, and this inconsistency weakens their influence. 
The true remedy is that they take the pains to conform their 
teachings to what they really regard as the truth. The old 
temperance creed was a creed which it is possible to live by ; the 
new is the contrary, not because it is stricter than the old, but 
because it is less true. 

At present, the temperance cause is making great progress, 
in spite of the mistakes of its adherents. Its progress would be 
vastly helped if they would place more confidence in the truth 
as a weapon, and throw aside the plausible untruths. One 
of the significant signs of progress at present is the rallying 
of the men who hold that moderate drinking is the true temper- 
ance. Within the next few years, one of two things is likely 
to happen; either total abstinence men will unite in returning 
to tenable ground, which can be held by tenable defenses, or 
else the moderate drinking doctrine will become the current 
temperance doctrine of the classes that give tone to American 


society. Nothing, it seems to me, could be more calamitous 
than the latter of these two alternatives, and nothing more de- 
sirable than the former. 


Wituls J. BEECHER. 
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